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Books Full of Life-and- Thought s#"Lee- & Shepard’s List.) 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL- BOOK SUCCESS. - | LEE& SREPARD’S 30- CENT BOOKS. (Continued ) 


Av Kise f Blew. B O. Wright 
King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers, 71° Flower People. “iy Mis. Horace Maa. 
Five Beautifully Illustrated Volumes Ready. + Miss West’s Class In Geography, By Miss Sparhawk 


Natural History Plays ~y Mis LP 
All wide awake teachers should use them. The Nation ina Nusabell. George tt Towle. 
Home AND SCHOOL. ~ (2) THTS CONTINENT OF Script Reader, nee for th 8 Oliver. *y 
1) ooaae (3). Visits TO MAINE, WASHINGTON,| _ _Lessons to Science for t € juvenile observer. 
MANUFACTORIES ETO. (4) VISITS TO FLORIDA,| 
Up THE MISSISSIPPI. CHICAGO, ETC. (5) VISIT 
TO THE RocKY MOUNTAINS AND PACIFIC 


SLOPE. 





UNIQUE, COMPREHENSIVE, PRACTICSL, 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICANHISTORY. 


(Others in preparation.) 

Boo Boo ¢ Recommended. by. Many Promine ducatore. 

sd “ae ane sib, eae, ma i Book 3d, ath, a git Profs. Gordy and Twitenely Price. 
post pai 1 35. 


The Greatest Labor Saver for. Teachers. 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of the Readers. 


METHODS : AND: AIDS: IN: GkOGRAPHY.| |S thére nof Something here you want ? 


New and Revised Edition based on last Census. The Special Kinesiology of £ducational Gymnastics. 
Price Reduced | toig!. 35, pos'paid. By Baron Nils Posse. - - Postpaid, $3.00 
‘ ' | The Builders of American~ Literature. (Kirst Se- 
ries.) By Dr. PF. H. Underwood. Postpaid, $1.35" 
SOME WORTHY BOOKS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN, “Handbook of eit Renee intelimenee o L - 
‘ d Nursery Rhymes, aj ife +75 r. BK erw . ‘ostpaid, $1.35 
Meaker Werk fer louns Children : st .50 Hundbook of English Literature. my Authors 
Exercises for improvement of Senses “of entra, aan by Dr. Fr. H Underwood: paid. $1:"5 
Froebel Letters. By a. 4, Heitmann - Matter. Ether, Motion  ( Modern Beronos) Ry 
Reminiscences of Froebel Ry Mrs.-Horace rrofessor A. E Do'bear.--~~ ~ “Postnatd. $2.00 
Mano, + easmgue =n ef. 35 Let Him First Be a Mans—By DroW--H- Venabie. 





A Mine of Information for Teachers of Geography. 











Some of the Best Supplementary Readers are | Comm panne te Se ee, fee meer ts Ae 
Drak. ate 


LEE & SHEPARD’S -. 30-CENT BOOKS.) study of the Engle “h Claseies By 
adel aoa. $1.10 
By mail, 85 cents. | eee of Instruction and Cbecrbation in German 
Stories from American History. By M. 8. Dodge. Schools. ty Dr, J. T. Prince, Postpaid, $1 10 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers. By H.C. Watson. | Analy.is and Parsing. KYM. R-Orne, A classified 
The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales. By P. C.) Cullectionot..practical working. sentences that 
Watson. | may be used with anygrammar. Postpaid $0.35 
Stories of the Civil War. By A. F. Blaisdell. An} Outlines for the study of English Hitory. By M. 
interesting ana mstructive series Cf Patriotic | Wilder, History Teasing by the Laboratory 
Supplementary Readers | Mevthod. Postpaid, $0.35 
An Outline of Civil Government, By C. D. Higby.) Outlines for the “Study of United ‘States History By 
ine esseptiats of our civil polity in 100 pages A. W. Bacheler. By the Library Method 
Lessons on Manners. By E. &. Wiggin In short, Fortpatd. sous 
easy lessons tor lower grades, Topics for. the. Study _of Grecian Mytiolog 
Every-day Business, By M. 8. Emery. Brief In- Auna Goodiug budge. solpald. Pe: . 


struc:ion in p 2ctical business forms. Durgeupe’ « Invasion of 1777. By 8. A Drake. -50 
Robinson Crusoe for Schools. Eaitea by Oliver Optic. | The Tukingy of Louisburg, 50 
Six Steries from Arabian Nights. Edited by Dr. Eliot.| The Battle of Gettysburg __.. a FF * -50 


~~ 


Any of fhe abore bee books sent by mall on receipt of pribesc Send for Catalogue and Specimen Pages and they 
é sen 


Postpaid, $1.25] 


Repetition and a 
bE IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
waft Study in the Technique of Poetry. 


~ By ©. ALPHONSO SMITH, Ph.D. 





This is a-valuable-contribution to ‘the study of the rhe- 
torical .means.-by—which -poetry gains. its» effects—a very 
suggestive and.interesting treatment of the subject. 
Note what is said-of it: | ok 


‘Your theme is admirably presented and ably defended,” . “T have 
read the book from the first-page to the last,;sand-have found it intensely 
interesting and suggestive. Your exhaustive treatment of the subject isa 

valuable addition to the literature of poetics, and cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by critics, teachers, students, and all lovers of the music of verse. 
re i ‘ Repetition and Parallelism’ deserves a place on the desk of every 
student in America.” . “ Next to writing poetry oneself, is the beauty 
and appreciation of it shown in this little work.” . . . ‘‘ The most signifi- 
cant point about the book is its freshness and originality.” . I think 
the book is a model of exposition — and exposition of one of the most elu- 
sive of subjects. You have caged a bird that it is very hard to catch.” 
‘IT have just read it, to my genuine delight. The treatise is a real-contri- 
bution to the study of technique in poetry.” 


~_Send 60 cents and get a Specimen Copy. 
—— 





University Publishing Company, 
43—47 EH. Tenth St., New York. 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Mitk street; Boston. 





A PEDAGOGICAL BOOK THAT IS ENJOYABLE. 


7 . The 8 
Roderick Hume. Fe Seu te a. 


New Edition. 16mo, pp. 319. Manila, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1.25. 


The Schoolmaster tn Comedy and Satire, just published, says of it: ‘It is in fact the only novel of 
any distinction which portrays the American graded school.”’ Prof. W. H. Payae names iti: his list of the 
23 best books forteachers. Supt. H OC. Messim3r, Erie, Pa. writes, Dec. 27 1494: “ I gat Roderick Hume’ 
yesterday. i began it in the afcernoon, and fiuished it ac my offise last night at 10 o'clock. It is just like 
you,—full of your usual candor, fearlessness, and humor. I haven’t laughed so heartily in a goud while 
as 1 did over your book fiznot; and its other characters ate drawn ad unguem Send me 100 copies and 
the bill with them J want my teachers, and directors tod, to read the most enj ryable b90k on education 
hat Ihave ever read.” supt. b. M Babcock, Oil City, Pa., writes, Dac. 24, 1894; * I have read it with the 
hesnal enjoyment Itis an intensely intere ting story, the cbaracterizations are artistic, aud [ belleve 
every teacner should read it.” COlarance M. Boutelle, Decorah. [a.. writes, Dec. 29 1894: ** Considered 
simply +s a story, it is the best I have read during the year, Consid red as an educational study, I rega'd 
its value as incaleulable ” Sent postpaid on receipt of the price 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher. Syracuse, N. Y. 








French  .2ee" French 





Lectures Favites Pour L’®tude du — — 
12mo, cloth, 256 pages~- - $1.00 
Contes et Nouvelles Modernes Choisis et Anno- 
tés (Paul Rerey’s Freach mente). 12mo, 


Simples Notions de Frangais. (New.) First Steps 
in French. With numerous illus. Bds. g 
Livre des Enfants. _Tilustrated. _12mo, cloth, 100 
pages d 

Le Second Livre des Enfants. Inustrated. 12mo0, | 





cloth, -—_pages, : - - = 10 
cloth, 141 pages. - = - - +15 Short Selections for Translating English into 
La Langue Frangazise, 12mo, cloth, 292 pages. 1.25 | French. 12mo, cloth. - é 4 1 


Sans Famille By Heetor Malot. Abridged tor 
school use. NO 17 Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents 


La Langue Frangaise. 
cloth, 280 pages. - 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, eloth, 196 pages. 1.00 


20 PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction. Copies sent for examination comet 
catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S851 and 853 Sixth Awvenue (cor. 48th St.), New York. 
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FEBRUARY 


4) :|BOVE, around, the winter's icy blast 
4| Grips short-lived February in fetters. fast ; 
While: penman, loving pen that writes with grace, | 








ESTERBROOK 


HE firm hold that Esterproon’s Pens have on the community 
i is only to be accounted for by the satisfaction they uniformly 


give to wiiters who appreciate-a pen-that writes. with ease and 
grace, such as the Easy Writer, No,130, and others of their make. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, "SAPO 





Pe otras 


a blessing to every teacher who has co 
to check. 


Mention the “Journal of Education.” 


Jos. Dixon. CRUCIBLE Co,, 


AKI 


Composition Correcting Made Easy. x 


blue pencil and a red pencil with small leads of hard grade. 


While it is impossible to. make a colored lead of great strength, we believe these leads 
Samples will be sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


SISEIDKIDK OXIDE! iXiX 





XK 


when -used for correcting composts and we have therefore, by special request, made a 


We believe they will prove 
mpositions and examples to. correct, or. roll book 





. « JERSEY City, N. J. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! ; 
Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, a 6 ' 
Dynamos: Motrical Ves $ nag Welsh Basal HSC UTsh MEMMUNE tts WSSROR” ys Bae Gonephay has eau ¢ 
8 . > 
Grectrions Veet Instrumente. ¢ H | ered “t ‘advisable to make ry es ASSIGNMENT ” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 6 
ANATOMICAL MODELS. $ 7 order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. . 
laci th ket at rit d d ices of 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. rs | the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds $ 
Special Apparatus to Order. | of thousands of dollars. 
ey Send for Catalogues and Prices. This “ Reorganization Bale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. * 
We reserve te right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date Py 
ALFRED L. ROBBI NS CoO. é Possible purchasers should communicate with us Cnmetintety and secure circular No. 620, just 
(Successors Science Dept. of National School | issued Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. $ 
Furnishing Co.) 

Factory and INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS ’ 
mtorr tne: 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. | a 4 
Mention thi Established 1871. Sg = 

ceo } QUEEN & CO, , !1., 1010 Chestnut Street, ¢ 
| PHILADELPHIA. $ 

Numerous World’s Fair Awards. wv N. WV. Office, 116 Fulton St. . 

a 
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“wr Ave Richards & Co., timited, | + 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 





NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 




















Special Instruments of Precision. No. 
MICROSCOPES, ® TELESCOPES, re: 
Photographic Supplies, 6 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
CHICAGO. PHILOSOPHICAL, 
AGENTS $75 4 WeeEK REMINGTON 















using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod 


CHEMICAL, STANDARD TYPEWRITER 








- sas —.. 
imran ic Fre,» ern ties tied, used in all factories 
‘ eu? i ple new goods, Plates gold, 
po silver, pick 1, ete . on watches, 
> DG \iewelry, tabie-ware, bicycles aud AND 
jail metal goods; fine outfits for 
\agents; diff rent sizes; always BACTE RIO OGICA paone DEVELOPMENT— 
> ready; no battery; n@ toy; no L L 
uh SS experience; no limit to plating NOT AN EXPERIMENT 





needed; a great money maker. 


rk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 






W. P. HARRISON & CO. Cle 
DBD. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasium; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien. 
tific. durable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers. clergy- 
men editors. and othors now using it. 
Illustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 


Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 

° ; ° essential features of Simple and 
Platinum and Chemicals, + + Durable Construction for which 


the ‘Remington *s famous.... 





APPARATUS. 














free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- . . 
HS LAU alate Wa HBisoe Microscopes and Accessories, SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 
’ ¢ 
SE Barnes’ Pen. BALANCES and WEIGHTS. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


Cw) ce oe S (enaeeee) PENS. (a We offer the best facilities to Colleges for Duty-Free Importation. [eow an Le 











Fer the Meeting of the teers 
NAGS WAIS~s 


National Educational Association}) | > 


Denver .,July, <2 





PARENTS 


) Have you the health and strength of &: 
d your children at heart ? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 


This is a vital k 
matter 
> 
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will sell Excursion tickets at'a rate 
not to exceed 


ay) 


One Fare fr: Round Trip 


with $2 00 added for membership fee. 





CY 
a) Ca. 


and is receiving }§ 
the attention of 
the most intelli- ik 





Threugh Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 














Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger gent people. 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R'y, Chicsgo, for full information. See ¢ : 
that the new ¥ vv 
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ARE YOU GOING 

To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sum- 
mer? If so, please send your name ard address to 
the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL has an important 
series of articles running on CLAY MODRLING, 
finely illustrated. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Chandler 
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The School Board { A AOWSTAGLE q the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 
“s eae oard Numbers of ( \ RA) gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
| i ask f rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 
THE } = Alton Rat!road, with its connections, forms the best 
' | and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 
4 P y Louis to Denver. Througi palace reclining-chair 
SCHOOL JOURNAL ‘ and Chair 2 | cars, tree of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 
; ning Cars. 
ne. | i : ROBERT SOMEhbVILLE. 
Contain important articles as follows: | — nn <a — A = a, is used to furnish Ie Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., Chicago & Alton R.R . 

j Pa won ; : = 2 Naat : your L 6 7-eow 195 Clark 8t., Chicago, Lil. 
January 19. 4 a =e = : “= = : ine QD) = 
it = —— SCHOOL. a Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
Vertical Writing Systems. \ QS factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &. 
A bh ive d ipti i ) 7 — ; . Send for descriptive 2 MENEELY & CO., Established 

n exhaustive description fully illustrated. Z| — pounced . WEST TROY, N.Y.' 1826. 
{ G ) Deseription and prices on application. 
February 16. Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. ya) = 
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Adjustable School Desks. 3 


The ten different styles now CH CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


manufactured wili be fully 
illustrated and described. a\ 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


‘e 
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Benches, Tools and Supplies. 





YY Sy) Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue 
" A> PS YC | 5 me |) = Os LF 4 
EDUCATI N IN ) i ishi Nea DOD IAW AOI AD NLA WA OIG PVOVE & re fas «-17 Eliot St 
ONAL FOUNDATIONS is publishing “- S brasil ‘ sila ti aah Chandler & Barber, "BOSTON. 





valuable articles on CHILD Stupy, by Prof. M. — 


V. O’sHEA, of Mankato (Minn.) Normal School. AND e 
: J. W. FOR ALL. $75 a th sal and expen 
Monthly, $1.00 a year. SCHOOL SCRERMERHORN & CO Wor ses paid. If you want employment write 
B, i. KELLOUG & O., 3 Bast 14th St, at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 
SUPPLIES, )~ NEW YORK. 


it G1 KE. Oth St., New York. = WRITING x ~ ~i1 — jpememae 
enee mention eourna 
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Journal of Education. 








Vol. XLI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 7, 1895. 


Number 6. 








Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : 8 $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


in clubs of three ormore, . . , . 2.00 & year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -&.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciut of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 4 year. 
Both papers to one address, a - $3.00 ss 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
# Somerset St. - «© © © © © «+ « Boston, Mass 








THAT BOY. 


BY A. C, SCAMMELL. 


Hard to drive, but easy to win, 

Qaick to see where the fun comes in, 

Ways of his own his teacher calls sin, 
Because she is not a boy lover. 


In his play or his temper she often has heard 
Something that sounds like a newly-coined word ; 
But his heart is as clear as the note of a bird, 

As she could, if she would, discover. 


He brings his own truck to use and to show ; 
** What’s a fellow to do all the day, let me know, 
When his books are as dull as a rasty hoe, 
And his teacher is ten times duller? ’’ 


The dall teacher goes to John’s mother some day. 
** Now, how do you manage with John, I pray ?’’ 
‘© Why, I know John; do you know him, say ?’’ 
Asks the laughing little mother. 


His mother says — and she ought to know — 

That his pranks are only the overflow 

Of a healthful boy-life, as his manhood will show. 
So she can excuse and cover. 


John himself says — and he ought to know — 

He can’t tell for the life of him why he acts so, 

And he draws down his face with a ludicrous woe, 
As if dimple and laugh he could smother. 


Common Sense says, — and her words sound true, — 
** Find out jast the things that the boy /ikes to do, 
He’|l be king of all these, and he may be of you, 
And compel you to be his lover.’’ 


Bat all the psychologies under the sun, 

All the ways by which wise Pestalozzi won, 

Are worth nothing to you if you can’t find out John, 
And make him your loyal lover. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 





SaMvEL Fouuiens, Chicago: Respect for antiquity is 
the salvation of truth. 


Grorert H. Martin, Boston: Puritanism was the 
consummate flower of English intellect, stimulated by 
the most eventful centary in English history. 


J. G. Firon, London, Hng.: An American school sup- 
erintendent is the minister of public instruction, in- 
spector of schools, licenser of teachers, and professor of 
prdagogy. 

LeonaRD B MarsHatt, Boston: The aim of child 
education should be to teach the child to think, and if 
properly taught, the learning to think is a joy rather 
than a task. 


Groree A. Veaziz, Chelsea : The simplest way is 
the best, and songs that the children will sing at home 
and in their games axe best. Teach the right thing at 
the right time, and nothing but simple melodies belong 
in a child’s lesson. 


Pau Vanper Pike, Lake Mills, Wis.: Many teach- 
ers claim that arithmetic is one of the most difficult 
branches to teach. Indeed, it is not the easiest, but I 
think reading, if difficulty is to be the basis, is by far the 
most difficult branch in school. Next to that is geography. 


Sara A. Burstaut, Hngland: The ideals of Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, and Herbart are to have a great future, 
when, in a new land, free from the traditions or super- 
stitions of the old, in an atmosphere of freedom and 
equality, shall be developed a truly scientific system of ed- 


ucational practice, based on the study of child nature, and 
inspired by the enthusiasm for humanity. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Cuatmers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Too often we pass over the employment of 
teachers lightly and consider it as any other business 
transaction. In the one case, perhaps, you are ordering 
a Centary dictionary, and in the other case you are or- 
dering intellectuality, love, sympathy, passions, appetites, 
and wills for your children. For with children these 
powers and faculties of the soul are germinated, nurtured, 
and trained by environments and companions. The dis- 
position and character of a child may be made or spoiled 
by his teacher. There is constantly and unconsciously 
flowing out of the character of the teacher an influence, 
a force, which surrounds, permeates, and enters into the 
placid character of the child under her charge. This 
teaching force may be “ mother ” turning their life blood 
into vinegar and making them sour dyspeptics, or it may 
be the elixir of life thrown about the children to bring 
out their best possibilities and lead them on to higher ideas. 








OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


[We reprint the poem, “The Old School Books,” at 
the request of one who sincerely laments the one great 
drawback to the “free text-book system,” as at present 
administered, viz, the loss of the home influence of the 
text-book. 

There is nothing connected with his childhood which it 
is 80 important for the child to preserve as the text-books 
which he has handled, studied, worried over, and de- 
lighted in. To them he will all his life wish to make 
occasional reference, and in them he can always instantly 
find the very page and passage he wants. 

In later life, especially, these books will comé to have 
a tender and precious value, quite impossible to express 
in dollars and cents, and inseparable from the memories 
of father and mother, of brother and sister, of classmate 
and friend, and all the influences most important and 
potent in forming the character and sentiments of the 
child. The value to the child of the ownership of his 
text-books is so great as to make it a very serious wrong 
and cruelty to him to deprive him of it. 

It is to be hoped that appreciation of this fact will 
grow, and that the practice now followed in one or two 
places, of giving to the child fall and permanent owner- 
ship of each text-book on the completion of his study of 
it, will become the general rule. — Xd. | 

THE OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
R. W. MCALPINE, in Harper's Young Folks. 
What pleasant memories cluster round these volumes old and worn 
With covers smirched, and bindings creased, and pages thumbed 
and torn! 
These are the books we used to con, I and poor brother Will, 
When we were boys together in the echoolhouse on the hill. 
Well I recall the nights at home, when side by side we sat 
Before the fire, and o’er these books indulged in whispered chat, 
And how, when father chided us for idling time away, 
Oar eyes bent to the task as thouzh they’d never been astray. 
The old-time pr.verbs scribbled here, the caution to beware 
(‘‘ Steal not this book, my honest friend’’) ecrawled roughly here 
and there, 
The blurs, the blote, the luncheon spots, the numberless dog’s ears 
The faded namos, the pictares, and alas! the stains of tears, 
All take me back in mind to days when cloudless was the eky, 
When grief was so short-lived I smiled before my tears were dry; 
When, next to father’s angry frown, I feared the awfal nod 
That doomed me, trembling, to advance and humbly kiss the rod. 
How bright those days! our little cares, our momentary fears, 
And e’en our pains, evanished with a burst of sobs and tears, 
And every joy seemed great enough to balanze all our woe: 
What pity that when griefs are real they can’t be balanced so! 
The schoolhouse stands in rains now, the boys have seattered wide ; 
A few are old and gray like me, but nearly all have died : 
And brother Will is one of these; hia curly head was laid 
Down by the brook, at father's side, beneath the willow’s shada. 
These books, so quaint and queer to you, to mea are living thiogs ; 
Each tells a story of the past, and each a message brings. 
Whene’er I sit, at eventide, and turn their pages o’er, 
They seem to speak in tones that thrilled my heart in days of yore. 
The schoolboy of to-day would laugh, and throw these ol i books by ; 
But think you, neighbor, could his heart consent if he were I ? 


EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 


BY MABEL PEROY HASKELL. 

To education in Iveland the world at large has paid 
little attention, and the average individual probably has 
not the slightest idea whether that small north Atlantic 
island has schoels or not, or whether her people can read 
or write. The fact is that the men of Iceland are very 
finely educated, while women’s education ceases at the age 
of fourteen, and even this meagre amount of learning is 
gained from the mother, who is really the universal school- 
mistress of the land. This maternal instruction consists 
of reading and religious knowledge, which is compulsory. 

The young men are bounteously provided for. In 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, there is a fine Latin 
college, where students receive a thorough training for 
six or seven years, under eminent masters. After this 
course students may enter the theological or medical 
college in Reykjavik for three years more of training, or 
go to Copenhagen University in Denmark for various 
other professions. All these schools are bountifally en- 
dowed, and even when a student attends the university 
at Copenhagen he receives a stipend. 

It is not to be wondered at, with all these advantages, 
that the Icelandic youth possesses a brilliant education. 

His sisters are no less bright and intelligent by nature 
than he, but they are so hampered by inadequate advan- 
tages that they have but a scanty education at best. This 
is to be lamented, as the women and girls of Iceland are 
especially keen of intellect, quick-witted, and eager to 
learn, and there is no country in Europe where women 
stand in greater need of education than in this far-away 
island, yet in no country is so little done for their edu- 
cation. 

One hears a great deal now-a-days about the women 
of Iceland having full suffrage. This is an error,— they 
only have municipal suffeage, and they never make use 
of that, because the men, who are so much their superi- 
ors in education, scoff at them, and they have not the 
courage cf their convictions and rights to go ahead. The 
case of two widows who tried to cast their votes has been 
an awful example. These women were so jeered at when 
at the polls that they retired in utter mortification, and 
municipal suffragé in Iceland has since Jain dormant. 

This is one of the principal reasons why women in 
Iceland should have proper educational advantages, that 
they might have more confidence in themselves and be 
of greater service to their our people and to the world,— 
for they make brilliant scholars when they are educated, 
as has been proved a pumber of times by girls whe have 
been sent to school in other lands. 

The all-prevailing poverty of the people, and the great 
difficulty of travel and communication are two strong 
reasons for women’s education in Iceland being so neg- 
lected. 

The island contains 40,000 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation of 70,000 is scattered over this dreary waste. As 
there are neither roads nor vehicles, all travel has to be 
done in summer on ponies and in winter on foot,— on 
account of this unsurmountable difficulty, day schools are 
practically impossible. A few private attempts have been 
made to establish schools for girls over fourteen years of 
of age, but these schools are extremely small in scope, 
and otherwise fall short of what they ought to be. 
Proper teachers and proper methods are wanting, and it 
is felt that education in Iceland ought to be practical, 
combining literary instruction with methodical teaching 
in handiwork and household duties. 

For some years past Mme. Segrid Magnusson, an Ice- 
landic woman of rare intelligence and high education, 
whose home is at Cambridge, Eng., where her husband 
is sub-librarian of the university library, has been trying 
to establish a high school for girls in Reykjavik, and by 
the generous aid of English friends has been enabled to 
erect a fine schoolhouse, where two winters ago she 
opened a school for girls for one term, at the end of 
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which time her funds gave out, and she was obliged to event or crisis, to-meet its demand, of to grasp its pro. 
close the school. ’ found import or suggestion. New England has not 
Mme. Magnusson is now in this country striving to lacked poets who were also patriots, each of _ whom 
sell her wonderful collection of rare, antique Icelandic brought his own invaluable offering ; but it-was given to 
silver and gold ornaments, some of which have been heir Lowell to render a service that was extremely opportune, 
looms in her family for a thousand years. This ‘unique which neither~ poet, statesman, wit, preacher, or seer 
eolleetion won the medal at the World's fair, and isthe could compase, — nor he himself, if he had not had some- 
only complete one of its kind in existence, or that can thing of each in his nature. While from the heart and 
now be made. It is of great historical value, and may brain that furnished the homely wisdom and stinging 
find a resting place in the Boston museum of fine arts, satire of the “ Biglow Papers” came, afterwards, the 
In the high school which-Mme Magnusson wishes to stately sorrow and noble prophecy of the “ Commemora- 
found the subj-ets to be tanght are: Tailering fonr days tion Ode,”- called by one thoughtfal critic ‘: the only 
in the week, from ten to two; sloyd, two days in the great poetry yet produced on this continent.” 
week, from ten totwo; Icelandielanguage and literature, The versatility of his genius obscures its greatness. 
three hours a week ; English, three hours a week; arith- The long row of comely volumes containing “ Lowell’s 
metic, writing, and geography, three hours a week ; his- Prose ’” constitutes a library in itself, and the best of in- 
tory, two hours a week ; Danish, two hours; ard singing, troductions to the English classics, — whose door, alas, 
two hours. Besides thee ten subjects, cooking ia to he too few of u: will fairly try for ourselves and unaided. 
taught from twelve to two,— tbat ie, two girls each week, Supplemented by the vigorous and thoughtfal utterances 
in turn, leave the class at twelve for the kitchen. -Tne of his later essays and speeches, they are a perfect the- 
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metal work is to be earried on from four to seven,.and saurus to the student of life, literature, learning, or 


from eight to half past nine lessons are to be pre-. 





enlarge and emphasize every suggestion of his poetry, 
and put in clearer type the leasous of « life acquaintance 
‘with which and whose expression is a step toward broader 
and. finer culture, higher standards, truer humanity, truer 


and nobler ambition and aspiration. 





NotEe I — Books for Reference. — ‘‘ Life of Lowell,” Under- 
wood; "Life of Lowell,” E. E. Brown; ‘‘ Letters of JR. Low- 
ell,”’ edited by Charles Eliot Norton ; chapter on Lowell in ** Poets 
of America,’”’ BF, C, Stedman. RBitstti 

‘Nore Il. — To an advanced class, or one whose memb ra were 
apt at such characterization, impersonations from Lowell might be 
given with good effect, accompanied by readings from the poet. 
Among those that might be given easy and effective presentation 
are the characters of “Columbus”? and “ Miles Standish ’’ in the 
earlier poems; of the characters in the ‘' Biglow Papers,”’ ** Hosea 
Biglos,* **Mr Wilbor,” *‘B. Sawin,’ and “Z-kle” and 
‘** Haldy” (in *‘ The Courtin’”’), and also of ‘‘ Washington ’’ io 
‘* Under the Old Elm.” 





ST. VALENTINES DAY. 


BY MATTIE PHIPPS TODD. 





Who does not remember on the day devoted to this 
gentle and charitable saint some little timid child who 
fortively pressed a crumpled paper into our hand, or 
the more courageous boys who spread theirs out with 





pared. They will have calisthenics half an hour daily, 
and half an hour's walk twice aday. Then, when 
one ard a half hours are not required for preparing 
lessons, the girls are taught plain sewing, or some sort 
of useful fancy work. 

It may seem strange to teach tailoring in a girls’ 
high school, but it must be remembered that there 
are no tailors in Iceland, and women have always 
made the men’s clothes as well as their own ; there- 
fore, it is considered quite necessary that this branch 
should be learned scientifically, that the cutting and 
making of garments may be done to measure, and 
thus more economically than formerly. 

When this school is well endowed and_ properly 
fitted with books and furnishings, it will be the great 
test blessing that ever befell the lot of Iceland, the 
land of the eddas and sagas of old, and which ought 
to have the best of educational advantages ont of 
respect to its glorious past, and because the girls aro 
so eager for knowledge. 





A BELIEVER IN THE IDEAL 


A THOUGHT FOR THE BIRTHDAY OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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grimy little fingers on our desk, in triamphant joy at 
having brought something to teacher. Something 
beautiful (?) too, and bought with his own penny at 
the corner store, where for more than a week have 
been displayed those wonderful works of art - known 
as the comic valentine. Beautiful ? Hideous will 
hardly express it as we look them over. 

Truly, it seems as if we might lead our pupils to 
know and love what is really beautiful and help them 
enjoy this pretty old custom of the good St. Valentine, 
by showing them how to send loving mersages to 
their friends. On this day, celebrated in the kinder- 
garten, but rarely in the school, except. in the way 
just mentioned, can we not reach out a helping hand 
and start the children on the road to a higher appre- 
ciation of art, and to nobler sentiments than they 
have known hitherto? Let the children find out all 
they can about St. Valentine and tell you. They 
might as well have a language lesson about some- 
thing interesting as about something that is not,— 
better indeed, for if you are observing, you will notice 
that recess is spent in talking of valentines. Let 
them write about St. Valentine on a pretty sheet of 








BY OLIVE E DANA. 


It is easy to find reasons for our own likings, and 
doubly pleasant to see their counterpart and confirmation 
in other hearts. And i: was with a thrill of satisfaction, 
not unmixed with surprise, that one Fovely Ovtober dy. 
when we visited Mount Aubarn, and were guided to the 
resting-place uf Lovell by the presenea of others, evi- 
dently strargers lke ourselver, we saw that the grass 
around the low, plain grave was worn shorter than in 
almost any other spot in the beautifal silent city. It may 
be that the marks of pilgrim feet were more en evidence 
on the unfenced sward, where the leaves dropped gently 
from drooping brarehes. The grave of Phillips Brooks, 
heaped high with flowers even then, a year and a half 
after his death, is, with those of his kindred, securely 
f enced about, and the resting pla-e of Longfellov, on Iu- 
dian R dye, is a little apart; while above the freshly- 
made grave of Holmes a workman was chiselling the low, 
newly-set headstone. 

Bat the grave of Lowell seemed so accessible and fre- 
quented a sbrine, — there were, it was evident, so many 
whose affection and gratitude gave them, in their own 
minds, at least, the right to linger there,— it seemed a 
type of the poet's own fame and of the preciousness of 
his songs. And bis servics is, indeed, so rich and vari- 
ous, 80 unique and individual, and so far-reaching, that 
we may well weleome any cecasion for returning to and 
dwelling upon it, and for glancing at some of its more 
distinctive and perennial qualities. That of no other poet 
or thinker, it seems to me, was so largely and distinetively 
American. It was his country and ours, the larger, 
finer, nobler America, he served, whose purpose he him- 
self best de fioed when he said: ‘ The measure of a na- 
tion’s true success is the amount it has contributed to the 
thought, the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the 
spiritual hope and consolation of mankind.” None was 
60 quick as he to discern the essontial significance of any 
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progress. Nor, as one turns the pages of some of his 
noble addresses, notably that on “ Democracy,” delivered 
first before the Midland Institute, Birmingham, Eng, is 
one ready to dispute the assertion embodied in an esti- 
mate of his work soon after his death, that “‘ Mr. Lowell 
had a political genius and instinct as sound as his literary 
genias and instinct, and his political writings will some 
day become the text-books of a true Americanism.” 

The rich allusion and discursiveness of his essays, the 
thought his casual addresses embody, might seem the 
prodact of golden leisure did we not remember how con- 
stant and exacting were the demands upon him ; while 
his own letters tell us, naively, how loyally he bore life’s 
homely cares and daily responsibilities. For it is, after all, 
as poet and as man that he holds our warmest allegiance 
and love. His “ Letters ’’ reveal, as even his poems do 
not, the aim, temper, and purpose, the habits and the 
heart of him. And, be it added, there is no trait we 
loved in his verse which this more intimate knowledge 
does not confirm and intensify, He could not bear to 
write @ letter, he says, “ which does not contain the very 
best essence and outcome of me.” And so it is that we 
have the noble ideality, the deep tenderness, the brave 
resolve, the scintillating thought, and quick overflow of 
ardent feeling that these volumes bold. They match 
well, these early letters, that beautiful portrait of Lowell 
in his youth, — “ that straggling, hoping, confident time,” 
— which ought always to hang beside the later portrait, 
or, indeed, wherever his works are treasured, or where 
there are youthful hearta to be inspired by it and them. 
It illustrates and confirms those later words of his, — 
**T am one of those who believe that the real will never 
find an irremovable basis till it rests on the ideal.” 

Nor does our literatare, rich as it is in biography, hold 
any finer incentive to nobleness than his letters are. They 





paper, each child decorating his to suit himself, with 

a drawing or pictures pasted here and there. _ Inclose 
them in envelopes, with a heart for a stamp. Send 
around a little postman to collect them, and have them 
them delivered at your desk, the best valentines the chil- 
dren could give you. In the talk on St. Valentine, add 
something of your own knowledge. 

But you say, ‘‘ We don’t know anything to tell.” Well, 
let us help each other a little. Batler and Baring-Gould 
in their * Lives of the Saints,” and some other writers, 
have helped me and now I will help you. 


** St. Valentine was a holy priest of the Roman church. He was 
put in chains by Claudine II, for having aesisted the martyrs dar- 
ing the emperor's persecution of the Christians. Calpurnius, the 
prefect of the city, who had charge of him, intrnasted him to the 
care of Asterius, his chief officcr.. St. Valentine used his opportu- 
nity to preach the faith to his guard, and reatored sight to his 
adopted daughter. Asterius was converted and baptised with his 
whole family. Claudius, hearing this, condemned St. Valentine to 
be beaten and beheaded, February 14, 269 His body is preserved 
in the charch ef St. Praxedes in Rome, and the head in that of St. 
Sebastian. Pope Jalius I. built a church inhis memory, near Ponte 
Mole, which for a long time gave t»e name to the gate, Porta 
Valentine, now the name Porta del Popolo. 

‘* Why the name of St. Valentine was connected with the cus- 
toms that mark the 14th of February is a question that has never 
been satisfactorily settled. These customs can be very clear!y 
traced to pagan times. It was a practice in ancient Rowe daring 
8 great part of the month of February to celebrate the Lupercalia, 
which were feasts in honor of Pan and Jano, whence the latter 
deity was named Februata, Februalis, and Februlla, On this 
occasion, amidet a variety of ceremonies, the names of young 
women were pat into a box, from which they were drawn by young 
men,as chance directed. The pastors of the early Christian church, 
who by every possible means endeavored to eradicate the vestiges of 
pagan superstitions, and chiefly by some commutation of their 
forms, substituted the names of particalar saints for those of the 
women, each youthful aspirant being expecied to imitate the espe- 
cial excellence of the saint whore name he drew. St. Frances de 
Sales was one of the most earnest of these priests, and the first to 
write the name of St. Valentine on these billete. In many re- 
ligious houses in Enrope this reformed custom is etill observed op 
Febraary 14. Ae the Lupercalia commenced about the middle of 
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February; the day on which the good St. Valentine suffered death 
—Feb. 14 seems to have chosen for celebrating the new festival. 

‘* Pope Gelasius, A.D. 496, found that about two hundred years 
before Valentine a bishop of eminent piety had been crucified in 
the Forum, close to the nook in the Palatine hill, where the altar 
of Pan was originally placed, and where tradition affirmed that 
the sacred wolf had suckled the founders of Rome: ‘So it came 
about that February 14 was chosen.” 

It ia said that birds chose their mates on that day. 

Ben Johngon tells us that St. Valentine shared the holly with 
Christmas, and in Kent the girls still burn a holly boy, the boys re- 
turning the compliment by sacrificing an ivy girl. 

From Pepy’s “ Diary’’ (time of Charles II.) we find that after 
the name was drawn by lat. it was the custom to bestow a present, 
sometimes of great value—hence our custom of sending presents on 
this day. In Norwich the present is concealed in a bagket, which 
is placed on the doorsteps of a friend, the bell rung, and the donor 
rune away. In Oxfordshire the children go about singing : 

Good morrow, Valéntine, 
First ’tis yours, then ’tis mime. 
So please give me a valentine. 
And they expect a small gift in return for the song. 

In other parte of the country, after decorating themselves with 
true lover’s knots, they go im precession from house to house, 
singing : 

Good mortow'td you, Valentine, 
Ourl your locks as £ do mina, 


Two before and two bebind, _ 
Good morrow to yon, Valentine. 


In Norfolk the children catch each other for valentines, singing : 
‘Good morrow, Valentine,” 
which they mast repeat before they sre spoken to, and if success- 
ful they receive a present. ‘They must do this before the sun ri.es, 
or they are entitled to nothing, because they are sunburnt. 

One of the earlieat writers of valentines was Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, who was taken at the battle of Agincourt, and brought 
to England, where he remained imprisoned in the Tower of London 
for twenty-five years. 








AN EVENING WITH LONGFELLOW. 


BY L. E - ELDRIDGE. 


Miss Blake’s school was composed of thirty pupils. 
When the evening of February 27 drew round, she in- 
vited them to her house, Her pleasant. si:ting-room 
looked very inviting and cheerful as they gathered in, 
each face eager and expectant, for Miss Blake had said, 
** Not only with myself, but with the poet Longfellow do 
I wish you to pass the evening. February 27 is the 
anni.ersary of his birth.” 

As the children seated themselves around the tables 
Miss Blake hung.a picture of the poet upon the wall, 
and placed a representation of his house near,— the old 
Craigie mansion at Cambridge. 

Perhaps you would like to know how the house was 
represented. It was not a picture, photograph, or in 
wood. It was a paper-box, a bright, ingenious design 
and a very good likeness. Then Miss Blake read_a 
short paper she had prepared upon his life. The follow- 
ing was the substance : — 

He was born February 27, 1807, at Portland, Me., of Eoglish 
descent, his earliest known ancestor coming to this country in 1678. 
Un his mother's side he was descended from John Alden of May- 
flower fame. His boyhood was passed in hia native town, and at 
the age of fourteen he entered Bowdoin College, Among his 
classmates were those who afterwards rose to distinci\ion. Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Franklia Pierce, and J. S.C. Abott. He grada- 
ated with honore in 1825 and studied law for awhile. But he did 
not becomes lawyer. He waa teacher and professor in Bowdoin 
College, and after professor of modern languages for many years 
at Harvard College, 

Soon after coming to Cambridge he purchased the old Craigie 
house, which at one time was occupied by George Washington as 
his headquartera when the war was in the north. And this old, 
historic mansion was his home until his death. 

Karly in life he began writing poetry. Almost every child 
knows one or more of his poems. 

Several times he traveled abroad. His firat wife died while in 
Europe. His second wife was accidentally burned to death in 
1861. He died in March, 1882. 

I wish I could give his pleasant and instroctive talk 
along with it. Every child was full of interest. When 
she finished, one sunny-haired girl recited “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” ; another, “The Happiest Land.” One boy 
spoke “ The Ride of Paul Revere”; another, a selection 
from “ Hiawatha.” Then Miss Blake read “ The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” and told them the story of Evangeline. 

In concert they repeated “A Psalm of Life”; then 
each gave a quotation from some poem. I say each, but 
there were two exceptions: two little boys could remem- 
ber none. Miss Blake sang that beautiful solo, “ The 
playing the accompaniment upon the piano. 
Then all gathered around the piano and sang seyeral 
vice songs before saying good-night. 


Bridge,” 


“Those thirty children had. ahem, ur a arenes 
evening than that Longfellow evening with their teacher. 
Besides the pleasure, there was profit. They had gained 
something ; added to their knowledge. 

Several of the pupils owned copies of Longfellow’ . 
poems, and nearly all who did not determined some sical 
to become possessors. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was a all the 
honor you can give his memory. 








LONGFELLOW EXERCISE ON. “ LIVES .OF 
GREAT MEN.” 


COMPILED BY PRINCIPAL W. H. BENEDICT, ELMIRA, N. Y 
{This exercise is made up entirely of quotations from the writings of 
Henry W. Longteliow.4 


1.—What news ie thie, that makes thy cheek tara pale, 
And thy hand tremble? 


2.— He is dead, the sweet musician! 
He the sweetest of all singers! 
All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of death, and life andyi.g ~ 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 
He is dead, the sweetest singer! 
He has gone frc m us forever, 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all ainging! 


3 — How sweet a life was his; how eweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hoars, 
Or with romantic tales the haart to cheer ; 
Dying to leave a memory like the breath 
Of sammers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere, 


4,.— Men die and are forgotten. The great world 
Goes on the same, 
What is a single life ? 


5.— When a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


6.— What is it? Speak, I pray you, 
What is it you would warn me of ! 


7.— Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make onr lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footpriate on the sands of time. 


Bat the men 
Who carry oat in act their great designe 
Are few in number. - 


— Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
10.— Bat time passes ; 
Year after year goes by, and yet the work 
Is not completed. + 
11.— Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With afirm and ample base; 


And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find ite place. 


8.— 


12.— Those few. words. of yours 
Inspire me with new confidence to build. 


What think you? 


13.— Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies ; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries, 


14.— No man works harder 
Than I do. Iam not a moment idle. 
Compare me with the great men of 34) ¢.1th, 
What am I ? 

15.— O child! 


Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal. 


16,— There is a certain something in your looks, 
A certain scholar-like and studious something, 
Which marks you as a learned man. 


17.— You do me honor! I am bat too happy 
To have such guests beneath my hamble roof. 
It ia not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars. 


18.— I hope thou wilt profit by it. 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
Bat they, while their companions slept, 
Were toilirg upward in the night. 


Wieely improve the Present 
shadowy Fature without fear and with s manly heart. 


_19.— These are good tidings . 
From your lips 
Sach words are full of sweetness. 
-Pojnt ont to me the way of this perfection 
And I will follow you. 


20.— Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the laborer’s side ; 
With words of sympathy or song 
To.cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor, 
O'er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself thé task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility. 


2L.— In part I do se; 
For I confeas-to live- among-my friends, 
And to I pass my life. 


What elee re mains for me ? 


22.— Be bold! be bald! and everywhere be bold! 
Be not too bold! Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 
~ Better like Hector ithe field to die, 
>. Than like a.perfamed Paris, turn and fly. 


23 — What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is ? When I survey 
This throvg of faces turned to meet my own, 
I pause, I hesitate. 
Listen, for my heart is fall; 80 fall 
That I must speak. 


24.— Hold thy. peace: -I have much more to say, 
Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
Bat to act, that each to morrow 
Find as farther than to-day. 


25. Look not mournfally into the Past. 
It is thine. 


26 — A mere play on words. 
’Tis an illusion, 
A fabatous story, that will lead men 
Into a thousand: follies and conceita. 


a "Without illasions 


It comes not back again. 
Go forth to meet the 


What would out lives become, what we ourselves ? 


Dreams or illusions, call them what you will, 
They lift us from the commonplace of life 
To better thinga, 
. 28 — L_have but words of praise and admiration 
For his great genius. 
Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 
’.. Soniething anéompleted still . 
Waite the rising of the sun. 


29.— Youth ia lovely; age ie lonely ; 
Youth is fiery; age ie frosty. 
__- Must our lives depend on these things 2 
30.— The only safety is in acting promptly. 
’Tis not the part of wisdom to delay 
In things where not to do is still to do 


A devd more fatal then the deed we ebrink from. 


31.— You count yourself as nothing ? 
Yow are already master, 
And téach all other men. - 


321, fall of yéars, shall die, obscare, alone! 


How wretched is the man, with honora crowned, 


Who, having not the one thing needfal found, 
Dies, known to all, but to himself unknown. 


33,— All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes __ 
The action of the nobler will ; 
All these must first be'trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fialds of fair renown, 
The right of eminent domain. 


35.— It is 

The privilege of age to speak with frankness. 
You will not be offinded when I say 

That — 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 


Bat in ourselves are triamph and defeat, 


— Let us then Jabor for an inward stillnees,— 
An inward stillness and an inward healing ; 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Oar own imperfect thoughte and vain opinione, 
But God alone speaks in ue, and we wait 
Io singleness of heart, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of,our spirits 
That we may (co his wil), and do that only! 


-34.— Oh,. glorious thought! that lifts me above the power. of 
time and chance, and telle me that I cannot pass away and leave 
no mark of my existence. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF DR. HOLMES. 
BY SUSAN CHASE, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


The children have been promised a study of the life of 
Dr. Holmes, and to the young teacher, who is, perhaps, 
giving her first lesson in literature, comes the question, 
‘“‘ How shall I present the stady so that my class may feel 
the personality of the writer, and not be stupefied by an 
encyclopedic review ?” 

The inquiry leads the teacher to a carefal consideration 
of her own preparation. She makes herself familiar with 
the leading facts of the poet’s life; she collects what an- 
ecdotes she can find ; she reads again some of his most 
familiar poems ; she chooses a bit here and there from 
his prose ; she turns to newspapers and to magazine arti- 
cles for critical reviews,— this on her part. Now, what 
preparation shall she require of her class ? 

She can suggest and encourage the same Jabor on their 
part. The scrap-book idea, which has been so often pre- 
sented, is a good one ; but the material which the children 
bring to class must not be indiscriminately used,— time is 
wasted in that way. The whole mass should be carefully 
examined, interesting paragraphs marked, notes taken of 
the items to be read, and the order in which they should 
be presented. Then, if these items be scattered through 
the class, to be read when called for by the teacher, the 
advantages of a reading lesson are combined with lan- 
guage and literature work. Interest is deepened and the 
love of personal investigation aroused by free access to 
books of reference, and to newspapers and magazines on 
the teacher’s desk. 

The hour for the lesson arrives, and with the dear face 
of the poet looking down upon them, the cbildren are in 
their places ready for their talk, which the teacher intro- 
duces by a cheerful allusion to the poet’s beautiful old 
age and his recent death. Jast eighty-five years young 
the twenty-ninth of last August,— that is the way Dr. 
Holmes would have told us his age, — and then, in a few 
more weeks, the seventh of the next October, he had gone 
where there is no sorrowing nor growing old. 

So the children can be led to think of him with spirit 
young and hopeful and helpful, just as he looks down 
at them from his beautiful picture on the wall. 

It may be well to mention the year 1809, with its re- 
markable association of births, Lincoln, Darwin, Tenny- 
son, and Gladstone, with Dr. Holmes, for it will fix with 
new interest the names of the other four. It will also inter- 
est the class to know, that, like Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Lowell, Dr. Holmes came from a long line of New Eng- 
land ancestors, from whom he inherited his liberal allow- 
ance of good spirits and his appetite for everything 
heal:hful to body or soul. He had reason to be proud 
of that splendid line of noble men and women who gave 
him such an inheritance of health and brain, and it is a 
good thought to lodge in young minds, that the fruit of 
noble living is passed down in such an inheritance to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

No child could fail to enjoy this pictare which Dr. 
Hale gives of the New England boy in his New England 
home : — 

“A happy boy in a happy home, with books and 
friends, with love of nature and the chance to enjoy it, 
such are the conditions with which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes starts upon life.” 

A fortunate beginning, for though a great many poor 
boys have had enough courage to force success, the boy 
who has good home advantages, a good mind, and the 
determination to make something of himself has every- 
thing in his favor. Dr. Holmes had all these and the 
farther advantages of a liberal education. 

A good character study might come up in the contrast 
between the stern ‘ dry-as-dust”’ preacher father and the 
genial mother, from whom he inherited his love of fan; 
but the lesson would be lost if the children were not led 
to look beneath the surface and see in the father a deep 
and warm affection and a love of truth which he planted 
in the heart of his son. 

Then, briefly, those university days at Harvard, Paris, 
and Edinburgh, may be touched upon; the poet’s early 
literary work ; his subsequent career as teacher, physi- 
cian, and writer; his own married life, of which he so 
lovingly speaks when he mentions the two shadows that 





went with him over the threshold and the fine shadows 
that followed when they left the old home which was so 
soon to be torn down. 

But in this brief study from epoch to epoch of the 
poet’s life, never for one moment should the qualities 
of the man be lost sight of, — his industry and studious- 
ness, his energy, enthusiasm, and cheerfulness, his patri- 
otism, his abundant humor, his devotion to his friends, 
his loving sympathy, his infinite patience, and his hope- 
ful anticipation of the good to come. : 

All these can be illustrated from the words that he 
wrote or by numerous anecdotes, which shall make the 
children feel that they have indeed sat at the table with 
the genial Autocrat. 

How easy now to lead the class to an enthusiastic en- 
joyment of the poet’s works. They are already ac- 
quainted with those spirited verses that saved the consti- 
tation; they have laughed over the collapse of the ‘‘ One- 
Hoss Shay”; give them now poems of more refined 
humor, “Contentment” and “The Last Leaf”; show 
them how beautifully pathos is blended with humor in 
the latter; give them bits of his charming prose (there 
is nothing more delicious in literature than his talks on 
trees ); and then return to the “Chambered Naatilas” 
and read it with new tenderness and depth of meaning. 
Let the children know that Dr. Holmes considered this 
his most finished work and the favorite among his poems. 

If now you can place before your class a choice selec- 
tion of the author’s worke, you will find that it has been 
your privilege to aid in the building of “ new temples” 
of thought for the children. 





GRAMMAR GRADE ARITHMETIC. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A few suggestions: In the entire grammar school 
course there should be much practice in adding and mul- 
tiplying. If there is perfect familiarity in these processes, 
there will be no hesitancy or errors in subtracting or 
dividing. The child who knows thst seven nines are 
sixty-three as he knows his own name will never hesi'ate 
about the number of times seven or nine is contained 
times in sixty-three. 

This practice may be had for five minutes daily, or for 
ten minutes twice a week. There is no substitute for 
this frequent and permanent drill for a short period. 
This should rarely be mental work, so called; nor should 
it be blackboard work, but with paper and pencil. Ex- 
amples shoald be furnished, so that the child will not 
waste the time in writing. It takes more time to write 
an example than to add it. All that is aimed at is the 
practice in giving results from seeing figures before him. 
In the primary school, blackboard work is as feasible as 
it is not in the grammar school. 

Great care should be exercised not to try to teach 
“mathematics” in connection with arithmetic. This is 
an eminently practical subject. It is largely a waste of 
time with children below the graduating class to try to 
have them give “‘reasons”’ for what they do. That 
much-abused “ why ’’ should be given a rest in this con- 
nection. Maultitudes have been pedagogically wrecked 
through the effort to make little ten-year-old ehildren ex- 
plain the intricacies of multiplying a number of six places 
by one of four ; of division of fractions ; of decimals, ete. 

The grammar school course should have three classes 
of work each week, and each distinct from the other. 
In addition to the twenty-five or thirty minutes already 
specified for adding and multiplying, there should be an 
equal time given each wsek to learning something new, 
taking all the subjects in arithmetic, threugh fractions, 
percentage, ete. Something new should be given in a 
very simple and brief manner each week, and it should 
have time in which to “sink in,” or otherwise stated, “ in 
which the class can fully appreciate its significance.’’ 

A third period should be given to grappling heroically 
with problems. There is a distinction between examples 
and problems. A problem is a statement of conditions 
that need rearrangement in order to appreciate the rela- 
tions, — is a difficulty that needs te be solved. An example 
is simply a clear statement of processes to be performed. 
“If 1 apple costs 2 cents, how much will 10 apples cost ?” 
is really an example stated as a problem. The simple 
process is upon the surface. “If 5 apples cost 10 cents, 
how many could you buy for the money you would receive 


for 12-oranges at 3 cents a piece?” is a problem the 
statement of which will indicate several processes. 

There are three phases of arithmetic for school pur- 
poses: Learning processes, practice for accuracy and 
rapidity, skill and vigor in solving problems. 

The solving of problems requires mach practice with 
carefally graded work. There should be no confusion of 
mind, no dazing complexity, and as few impossibilities 
for the child’s years and ability as possible Perfect con- 
fidence is indispensable in grappling with problems. The 
grading of the difficulty is of prime importance, therefore. 

As a rule, most of the problems should be merely 
stated by the pupil, and not worked out for the answer. 
A child should have as much confidence that the answer 
will be correct when he has made his statement as when 
it has been worked out. In the problem given above, the 
statement would be: — 

5 apples cost 10 cents. 

1 apple will cost + of 10 cents. 

1 orange sells for 3 cents. 

10 oranges will sell for 12 X 3 cents. 

As many apples as + of 10 is contained times in 12 X 3. 
It is not only unnecessary for him to get the answer, but 
it tends to lessen his reliance upon his thinking. 

Late in the course, perhaps in the year before the 
senior year, time will be required for arithmetical in- 
formation and application of processes, as in commercial 
papers, taxes, insurance, ete. This may take the place of 
the study of new work in the various subjecte, and it 
might take the time from practice in adding and multi- 
plying one week and of the problems the next week ; but 
a half hour a day (possibly but three half-hours a week) 
is all the time that is needed for arithmetic, or that can 
be profitably given to it. 

There is, however, much correlated arithmetic that 
should be constantly utilized in connection with geography, 
nature, industries, history, literature, etc. 





COLORADO CHILD STUDY. 


As conducted act the Colorado State Normal School of Greely by 
President Z. X. SNYDER. 


Physical characteristics : — 


Complexion. Physical deformities. 

Eyes. Height. 

Hair. Weight. 

Ears. Respiration. 

Lips. Heart beats. 

Nose. Sight. 

Face. Hearing. 

Head. Voice. 

Month. General vitality. 

Motor activities as expressed in — 

Playing. Talking. Writing. 
Walking. Reading. Drawing. 
Standing. Singing. Imitating. 
Sitting. Making. Originating. 


Intellectual characteristics : — 

Perceptivity — Through eye; through ear; through 
touch. 

Attention. 

Visualization. 

Imagination. 

Seeing relations — In number ; in form; in color; in 
science ; in language; in events. 

Classification. 

Systematization. 
Ai sthetic characteristics : — 

Love of color — What ? 

Love of form. 

Love of music — What kind ? 

Love of nature — Flowers; animals; stars; rocks. 

Love of books — What subjects ? 

Love of school. ‘ 

Love of home. 

Love of stady — What subjects ? 

Love of pictures. 

Love of ornaments. 
Moral characteristics : — 

Trathfulness. 

Manners. 

Respect for old. 

Hamane feelings. 

Cleanliness. 

Decision. 
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Justice. 
Will. 
Self-protection — By courage ; by deception. 
Social characteristics : — 
Place. 
Ownership. 
Punishment. 
Society. 
Spiritual characteristics : — 
Idea of God. 
Idea of worship. 
Idea of hereafter. 
Habits: — 
Of study. 
Of dress. 
Of truthfulness. 
Hereditary tendencies : — 
Of thought. 
Of zsthetics. 
Of will. 
Of body. 
Power of accommodation : — 
To company. 
To inconveniences. 
Resultant characteristics : — 
1. Temperament. 
2. Disposition. 





ARITHMETIC FOR FEBRUARY 18-22. 


A. Washington was born February 22, 1732. 

Mission to French beyond the Alleghany river, Octo- 
ber 31, 1753. 

Surrendered Fort Necessity, July 1, 1754. 

Braddock’s defeat, July 9, 1755. 

Advance guard on Fort Da Qaesne, November 25, 1758. 

Married, January 9, 1759. 

Appointed commander-in-chief, June 15, 1775. 

Took command at Cambridge, July 2, 1775. 

Compelled evacuation of Boston, March 17, 1776. 

Defeated at battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776. 

Defeated at White Plains, October 28, 1776. 

Surprised British at Trenton, December 26, 1776. 

Victory at Princeton, January 3, 1777. 

Into winter quarters, January 6, 1777. 

Defeat at Brandywine, September 11, 1777. 

Battle of Germantown, October 4, 1777. 

Burgoyne surrendered, October 17, 1777. 

Articles of confederation, November 15, 1777. 

Winter quarters at Valley Forge, December 11, 1777. 

Evacuation of Philadelphia, June 18, 1778. 

Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 

Surrender of Cornwallis, October 19, 1781. 

At battle of Bunker Hill British lost 1,100 of their 
2,500 men. 

When Burgoyne invaded New York he had 4,135 
British soldiers, 3,116 Germans, 148 Canadians, 503 In- 
dians. 

At the battle of Freeman’s Farm, before he surren- 
dered, Burgoyne went into action with 3,500 soldiers, 
the Americans with 3,000. The Jatter lost 65 killed, 218 
wounded, 38 missing. 


Those pupils who have been taught to “find time” 
should be given almost endless practice upon these dates. 
Provision is here made for abundant practice in this pro- 
There is no occasion for having all that is specified 
performed. Certainly not in one week. 


cess. 


1. How long did Washington live ? 
2. Just how old when married ? 
3. Just how long from marriage to death ? 
4. Jost how old at the time of expedition beyond the Alleghany 
river? 65. At eurrender of Necessity? 6. Braddock’s defeat ? 
When commander-in-shief ? 8. When he took command ? 
', Evacuation of Boston? 10. Battle of Long Island? 11. White 
Plains? 12, Trenton? 13. Princeton? 14. Brandywine ? 
>. Germantown? 16. Burgoyne’s surrender? 17. Articles 
of confederation ? 18, Valley Forge? 19. Evacuation of Phila- 
delphia? 20, Monmouth ? 21. Wyoming massacre? 22. Trea- 
son of Arnold ? 23, Surrender of Cornwallis? 24. Independ- 
ence acknowledged? 25. Resignation? 26. Inauguration ? 
i, Farewell address. 

28. How long from mission to French to marriage? 29. To 

Da Quesne? 30. To appointment ? 
. 31. How long had he been married when he took command ? 
J When Burgoyne surrendered ? 33. When Arnold turned 
‘raitor ? 84, When Cornwallis surrendered? 35. When inde- 





pendence was acknowledged ? 36. Whenhe resigned? 37. In- 
augurated? 38. Farewell address? 

89. How long from Declaration of Independence to evacuation 
of Boston? 40. To Burgoyne’s surrender? 41. Articles of 
confederation ? Evacuation of Philadelphia? 42. Treason of 
Arnold? 43. Surrender of Cornwallis? 44. Acknowiedgment 
of independence? 45. Resignation? 46. Inauguration? 47. 
Farewell address? 48. Death? 


B. In the war of the Revolution there were 309,781 
men enlisted. 

War of 1812, 576,622 

War with Mexico, 112,230. 

Civil war, 2,772,408. 

For all classes that are sufficiently advanced. 


49. How many more were in war of 1812 than in Mexican ? 
50. Than in revolution ? 

51. How many more in civil war than in revolution? 52. Of 
1812? 53. Mexican ? 

54. How many times as many in the civil war as in the revola- 
tion ? 55. Of 1812? 56. Mexican war ? 

57. How many in the four wars ? 

58. What percentage of the entire number in the four wars was 
in the revolution ? 59. Of 1812? 60, Mexican? 61 Civil war? 


C. First call of congress was for 20,000 men. There 
were ultimately 309,781 enlisted. 

Washington found 15 000 at Cambridge. 

When Washington reached Long Island after the evac- 
uation of Boston he had 17,225 men, of whom 6,711 
were sick or on furloughs. At that time there were 
31 625 British in New York city. 


62. What percentage of the entire army was ca'led for the first 
time by congress ? 

63. What percentage of entire army did Washington find at 
Cambridge ? 

64. What percentage of the army at Long Island was not ready 
for action ? 

65. The Americans ready for action were what percentage of 
the British army ? 

66. For every thousand British there were how many Ameri- 
cans ready for duty ? 

67. What percentage of the British army was lost at Bunker 
Hill ? ' 

68. In Burgoyne’s army what percentage were British ? 
Germans? 70. Canadians? 71. Indians ? 

72. At Freeman’s Farm what percentage of the Americans 
were killed? 73. Wounded? 74. Miesing ? 


69. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


The geography class were to have a review and Miss 
Elliot said, ‘Oar review will take the form of a story to. 
day and if you are very careful to think of the correct 
names and place them in the story properly, I think you 
will be interested.” Here is the story as told by Miss 
Elliot : — 

A lady, by the name of ( capital of Maine ) ( capital of Missis- 
sippi), who lived in (capital of the most southern state in the union), 
and her friend, Mies (river of northern Asia flowing into the Are- 
tic ocean) (strait between North America and Greenland), living 
in (the largest city in the United States), r-solved to take a trip to 
the (movntains in northern New Hampshire) They bade (cape 
at southern point of Greenland) to their friends and started the 
(fifteenth day of the eighth montb) traveling in a direction tuward 
the (northern cape of Earope). 

They were happy and of (southern cape of Africa). They had 
a small (mountains in northern Africa) of the country. Miss 
(capital of Mississippi) wore a dark (mountains of Vermont) dress 
and Migs (strait between North America and Greenland) wore a 
(sea south of Russia) suit; and both wore a (sea southeast of 
Europe) cloak and carried a heavy (gulf east of Arabia) shawl. 

They found the country (mountains in western United States) 
and the climate seemed (country in western South America) as 
they traveled (sea between England and Denmark). They tried 
many a (cape south of Newfoundland) to reach the summite of the 
mountains, and it was so (climate of the frigid zone) on Mt. (firat 
president and capital of the United States) that they put on (cape 
south of Nova Scotia) furs. 

For breakfast they ate only (island southeast of Asia) coffee and 
boiled (cape east of Massachusetts) fish. They received much (cape 
west of United States) for their climbing and were delighted with 
the scenery and beantifal (mountains on western coast of United 


States.) 
The proprietor of one hotel was called (bay south of Hadson’s 


bay) (largest river in British America). He showed them a 
mounted (largest Jake in northern part of British America) which 
he had shot,and it had a (lake farthest west of five great lakes) fur. 
They almost experienced (river in North Carolina), for it was so 
natural. He also showed to them a (island south of Connecticut) 
(river in Idaho), which caused great (river in North Carolina), also 
a haoge (lake in central part of Maine). 

After staying at (mountains in New Hampshire) two months, 
they were joined by friends (cape south of Maine) (largest river of 
New Brunswick), and (cape east of Massachusetts) (city on lake 
Ontario), who had been among the (mountains of New York), 
They all returned to (largest city of United States). 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A,, M.Sc, 
Ph.D., Reading, Pa. 





SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(79) By “PrRoressor.” Fort Worth, Texas.— Find dy/dz 


from x = y log (zy) ; also differentiate tan (log x) with respect to 


— Sclution 
C . 


I. Differentiating with respect to x and y, we have 
dr = log (ry) dy + (y+) dxr+dy . (1), ia which 
from the proposed equation log (ry) = (zy). After making 
this substitution in (1) we have 
#1 (252) 
dx «\xt+y 
which is the differential cot ficient required. 
II. From well-known principles of the differential calculus, the 
r‘ quired differential becomes 
D= d[ran (log x)]/dz 
d[tog ( tan z)|/dz’ 
[1 + tan? (logr)] tan x 
(1 + tan* xz 


(2), 





(3). 








(101) By C. J. W., Port Deposit, Md —What is the value 
of the land ia a rectangular street 1320 yards long and 2 rods wide, 
at $150 per acre ? 

Solution, 
Since this street ie 240 rode long, it covers exactly 3 acres; and 


the value of thie land is $450. 


(102) By , McKeesport, Pa —Give the shortest method 


of fiading the coat of 1 ton 10 cwt. 62} lbs of iroa, at $17} per ton. 
Solution. 
It is evident that the weight of the iron is 4§ tons of 2000 Ibs. 
each. Hence the required cost is $"2 X 4$ = $27 1796875. 








(103) By READER, Fargo, N. Dak —What is the price of 
pens per grose, when 120 more for a sovereign lowers the price 2 


perce per score ? 
Solution 


Let x shillings = the price per gross; then since 120 pens = § 
of a gross, and 2 pence ; er score = § shillings per gross, we readily 


deduce 
20 20 5 


- ag tae == *, x2 =6 hillings. 








(104) By “IaGo,’’ Colorado Springs, Colo. — Determine all 
possible values of x and y. from the equations : 

xz? + 48 - « (1), and 22 + 92 = 5 (2). 

So. ution. 
Write (1) and (2), respectively, thus: 
(z + y) [(2? + 9?) — zy] =9 . (3), 
aod (x+y)? — 2ry=5 . (4) 

Pat (x + y) = U, and zy = V; then enbstituting in (3) and 
(4), we have respectively : 
U (5— V) =9 (5), and U? —2V —5 (6). 

Eliminatiog V from (5) and (6), :h n factoring the resulting 
cubic equation, we have 

(U—Q,)(U—Q.)(U—Q;,)=0 . . (7), 

in which Q, = 3, Q. = 3[—3 + (83)], and Q, = 4[—3 — 
¥ (33)]. For Q, = 3, we have from (5) or (6),V = 2; that is, 
rc+y=8. (a) and ry = 2 (8). Therefcre, 
x= 2, or 1; and y= 1, or 2. Similarly we deduce from Q, and 
Q; two other sets of «quations for determining all possible values 
of x and y. 

Note.—In a similar manner may be solved the equations : 

z§ —y3 =7 ° (1), and x? + y?=5 es @ 
These two problems are always io circulation.— Ep. 


(2). 





(805) From The Mathematical Messenger.—‘‘It A, B, C, D, 
be four points ranged in order on a straight line, find on the same 
line a point O, euch that OA X OD = OB X OC.” 


First Solution by G B. M. Zerr, Staunton, Va 

Let AB =a, BC =}, CD =c, and DO = 1; then (a + 5+ 
e+ 2x) x= (b+c+4 2) (e+ 2). 

: .. x= [c(b + c)] +(a—c); 
that is, the point O is between AD, or beyond D, or at infinity, 
according as a>, <, or =, c. The point O may also be situated 
similarly with reference to A. 

Second Solution by P. 8S. BERG, Apple Creek, O. 

Let A, B, C, and D, be the four points in a etraight line, On 
AB and CD as diameters, describe circles. Prolong the line AD 
indefinitely. Draw the common tangent PP’, and prolong it till 
it intersects AD produced at O. 


Draw AP, BP, CP’, and DP’. Then, by similar triangles, 


Gr: Ge’ :: G8 : Gn, 
and Gr > Ge 53 Ua 3 CG. 
Hence, OA: OC :: OB: OD, 
or, OAXOD = OBXOC. 


Therefore the required point O lies at the intersection of AD and 
the common tangent PP’. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 


(106) By Miss KATE Morton, Atchison, Kan.—In dig- 
ging a well, 500 bushel-bocketfals of earth were removed at $1.25 
per cubic yard. tow many dollars did the digging of the well cost ? 

(107) By “SEur,’’ Thomasville, Ga. — Find a print within 
a plane ecalene triangle at which the sides subtend ¢ qaal angles. 

(108) By W. B, Scranton, Pa —Show how to describe an 
equilateral triangle so that ite sides may pass through three given 
points 

(109) By ‘Dean Stuck,’’ Hanover, N. H.— 

Solve zy2z* = 12 ‘ (1), 2222y = 18 

and r¥y*z—36 . . 


(2), 
(3). 
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Iowa has set her mark at 2,500 at the Denver meet- 
ing. ' Next! 


FoRMALITIES- must. not be neglected, neither should 
they be unduly. magnified. 


THe term “grammar school” disappeared from the 
statutes of Massachusetts in 1824. 


GEOGRAPHY was first reqdired to be tanght in Massa- 
chusetts,— the leader among the states,— in 1827. 


Tue good is. better. than the bad, the better is better 
than the-good, and the dest is better than the better. 
Aim high in your method. 


Tae New York State Association will meet July 1 
and 2, in order not to conflict with the meeting of the 
National at Denver, July 9-12. 


Sow the best seed in the best way at the bzst time, 
which is all the time with children, but be patient in 
awaiting results. Do not pull up the seed to see if it has 
sproated. 


PALFREY says that the first £400 voted to the first 
Auierican university in 1636 was equal to the whole col- 
ony tax for a year. . It would requiremore than a million 
dollars to signify so.much now, says George H. Martin. 


NON PARTISANSHIP. 


All honor to Governor Werts of. New. Jersey for the 
early reappointment for a term of three years of State 
Superintendent A. B. Poland, and to the legislaturé for 
his. prompt and unanimous confirmation. .The-state gov- 
ernment is solidly Republica», for the first time in many 
years. There is no dearth of good Republican educa- 
tional material in the state, and. Mr. Poland.is-well 
known as a Democrat, ard as such was appointed three 
years since. He is, however, an enthusiastic, scholarly, 


experienced, professional schoolman. 
of the most heroic official leaders in the country, and de- 
served the reappointment and confirmation. ‘This is a 


~ good non-partisan introduction to the year 1895. 








A CHICAGO IDEA. 


The Chicago Tribune offers daily prizes for the best 
written genuine news originating with a pupil of the 
public schools, written out, ard sent in. All other accept- 
able matter that does not win the prize is paid for at 
space rates. Writing good English is sare to be a “fad” 
in Chicago. Why does not some paper in every city do 
the same thing by the school children of its community ? 
The Tribune frequently uses three. column; a day from 
the school children. Here are the subjects for a single 
day, as printed in the Tribune: — 

** Year's Acre Sale Record Broken.” 

‘* Elevator Boy Falls Six Stories.’’ 

‘* Belonged to a Whole Neighborhood.” 

“Police Lientenant ‘Saves a Family.”’ 

‘* Snap lock Imprisons # Stenograpber.’’ 

‘* Etiquette on Lincoln Park Pond.” 

‘* Coll sion on [!linois Central.’’ 

‘* Accident on Milwaukee Avenue.’’ 

‘© Prodigions Powers of a Little Boy.”’ 

‘* New Biology Leboratory.”’ 

‘*Church for Kenwood Methodists.’ 

‘* Pictures for Poor Tarkish Children.”’ 

‘*Car Steps Too High for the Women.”’ 

‘* Organize a Rival of the Sunset.’’ 

‘© To Celebrate Webster’s Natal Day.’’ 

** Another Architectural Beauty.’’ 

‘* Plea for Patriotism in Pablic Places.’’ 

Each child has to furnish news, or at least oe not 
previously used. Kach item is headlined in newspaper 
style. The length varies from half a “ stickful’’ to three 
or four “ sticks.” Ech is signed by the writer. It isa 
thoroughly creditable feature of the paper, readable and 
worthy older heads. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS PROGRAM KES. 


The inefficiency of many of the teachers’ meetings is 
cause for anxiety. They are made a necessity by pres- 
ent conditions, but their permanency and usefulness re- 
quire that they be.in the highest sense interestiug, and in 
the best sense, practical, The great. need is for.‘ ideas.” 
The JouRNAL’s editor will saggest three ideas, and. invite 
every schoolman. or woman to. contribute as many more.as 
possible. 

First. — A series of meetings ‘in hich one feature 
shall be a study of the teacher or the school in fiction, 
with such characters as these : — 

Gertrude, Ichabod Crane, Nicholas Nickleby, Bertiard 
jeg a “Emile,” Hoosier Schoolniaster, Abijah Weeks, 

“Dodd,” “ Roderick Hume”. = _ 

ye ga A series of meetings in which one feature 
shall be one of-the great schoolmasters, school eee or 
educational leaders, such as : — 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby, “Sam Taylor” of Andover, 
Mark Hopkins of Williams, Emma Willard, Mary Lyons, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Horace- Mann, Henry Barnard, 

Third. — A. series. of meetings devoted . entirely’ to 
Martin’s “ Evolution of the Public School-System of Mas- 
sachusetts,” “a book almiost a’ intérésting and as profit- 
able to a teacher in California as Massachusetts, a work 
that provokes as. much healthy thought as any. book 
recently written... T'wo books that could. wisely follow 
this are Davidson’s “' Education of the Greek “People ” 
and Spalding’s “ Things of the Mind.” 





MANUAL TRAINING INFORMATION. 


E. R. Booth, technical school, Cincinnati, as president 
of the manual. training department.of the National, is 
preparing an elaborate report, and seeks information upon 
the following points from ‘those who are connected ‘with 
schools that have some form of manual or industrial train- 
ing as a necessary part of the regular work: — _ 


TOPICS UPON WHICH INFORMATION IS DESIRED. 


1, What grade of work have you in mind while answering these 
questions ? 

2. Age of pupils. 

3.-Effeet upoo general health. | 

4, Effect upon physical development. — 

5, Effect upon eyesight. 6 


He has been one 


6. Effact upon personal physical habits, such as reguiarity jp 
eating, use of narcotics, etc. 
7. Development of the perceptive powers. 
8. Power of forming concepts. 
9 Cheerfalness in work. 
10, Incentives to work. 
11. Persistence in the performance of duty. 
12. Self-reliance. 
13 Discipline in the echool. 
14. Effect upon the imagination. 
15, Effect upon the judgment. 
16. Interest in mathematics. 
17. Interest io science. 
18. Interest in language. 
19 Interest in history. 
20. Interest in literatare. 
21. Continuance ia school. 
22. Chances for success while in school. 
23. Chancas for success after leaving school. 
24 Inclination to go on with college, university, or professional 
work. 
25. Standing in higher work. 
26. Demand for services. 
27. Generosity. 
28. Selfishness. 
29. Regard for truth. 
30. Appresiation of beauty. 
31. Moral purpose. 
32. Sentiment among the people as to manual training schools 
33, Sentiment among teachers—who have given the énbj:ct at- 
tention. 


a 








CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. 

Mise een E. Schallenberger of Stanford Univer- 
sity has a paper in the October number of the Pedayoyi. 
cal Seminary upon “A Study of Children’s Rights as 
Seen by Themselves,” which is suggestive along several 
practical lines. She collected statistics from something 
over 3,000 children and has tabulated them on the basis 
of 1,000 boys and 1,000 girls, 

The plan was simply this. The following story was 
read to the children or placed before them: — 


‘* Jennié bad a beantifal new box of painte; and in the after- 
noon, ~while-her mother was gone, she painted all the chairs in the 
parlor so as to make.them look nice for her mother. When her 
mother came home Jennie went to meet her and said, ‘Oh, mamma, 
come and see how pretty I have made the parlor’; but her mamma 
took her paints away and sent her to- bed. If you had been her 
mother, what would you have done?” | 


The replies have been grouped under these heads : — 


Excused on groand of ignorance. . Explained to her. 
Told her not to_do it again. Made her promise. 


_Threatened her. Scolded her. 
Made her élesn the chairs. Sent her to bed. 
Confised her in some way. Whipped her. 


Deprived her of her meals; 


Other punishment, 
Deprived her of -her paints. : 


‘The answers are also groupéd- by years: from six to 
sixteen. Most of the six-year-olds would have whipped ; 
secondly; they would bave sent-her to bed-; and thirdly, 
they would ‘have taken away the paints:- These three 
were about all the six-year-olds would have done. 

At seven they were about the same, but some would 
have scolded, and-some would have had her clean the 
chairs. : 

At eight sending to bed leads whipping, and confining 
rivals seolding, 

At nine losing meals and excusing on ground of igno- 
Trance: play: a part. 

..At.ten: whipping lessens, losing meals plays a part, 
cleaning chairs, excusing, and explaining are prominent. 

At eleven whipping and sendirg to bed are both re 
duced, losing meals gains, as does cleaning chairs and 
scolding. ‘ Don’t do it again” appears upon the scene. 
Excusing and explaining hold their own. 

At twelve whipping greatly reduced, as. is sending to 
bed; losing “paints” is now’ inthe lead for the first time ; 
excusing and explaining both gain. 

.. At thirteen excusing and explaining lead both the 
whipping.and the sending te bed. 

At. fourteen whipping -is' far in the rear, while excus- 
ing and explaining have made great gain. 

Af fifteen and sixteen whipping disappears, sending 
to bed is. of slight account, cleaning chairs gains a trifle. 
but excusing and espns have the field almoat_ to 
themselves. - ' 

“his is-very clear, fiat in childhood the savage element 
‘Abouiids.” They say whit they kiiow would be done in 
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their case. As the age increases there is more ae 
more thinking, more good sense. 

As between the boys and girls there is almost no dis- 
tinction to be made. The boys are a trifls more severe 
than the girls perhaps. Young girls would exease and 


explain more than boys, but the distinction is leas marked. 


when older. Strange to say, the boys would have them 
clean the chairs oftener than the girls, but there is noth- 
ing satisfactory as between the sexes. For instance, at 
six the girls are neatly twice as severe in sending to bed, 
at seven it is nearly revereed, at eight the girls almoet 
reverse it again, at nine the boys reverse it.. All-in all, 
it is a fascinating etudy. : 








AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


The term university is so often misapplied. in this 
country, and the general failare to understand just what 
it means entails so many wrong notions, both in the 
newspapers and in general conversation, that a statement 
of the constituent parts of Harvard University. may be 
welcome. 

Harvard Cullege is the undergraduate department 
proper, and has, of. course, by far the largest portion of 
students. This is supplemented by the. Lawrenee scien: 
tifie school, which is primarily a technical school, although 
the tendency seems to be to consider the work done in 
engineering, architecture, ete., as practically equivalent 
to the four years’ college eourse, in which the student 
is allowed to elect his own studies without limitation, so 
long as he chooses those which are. not too difficult for 
him to pursue with profit. 

The graduate school comprises those students who are 
carrying on their stadies beyond the-regular four years 
course, i. ¢., after they have secured the Bachelor’s degree, 
in those sabjects which do not eome under any of the 
regular professional schools. These students are for the 
most part fitting themselves to become teachers in’ col- 
leges or universities, so that this ought. to be,.it would 
seem, the school of teaching jast as much as the law or 
medicine schools are for Jawyers. and doctors... The en- 
tire method, bowever, of our higher education would  pre- 
vent any such distinction. . 

The professional schools, strictly so ¢alléd, are the 
Divinity, Law, Medical, and Dental schools, the school 
of Veterinary Medicine, and the Bassey [nstitition (a 
school of agriculture). - These are supplemented and 
completed by the Arnold Arboretam, the University 
Library, which comprises all the libraries of the different 
schools, museums, and departments; the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, established by Louis Agassiz and very 
largely maintained by his son, Alexander Agassiz, the 
University Museum, containing the botanical arid geolog- 
ical collections, the Botanie Garden, the Herbarium; and 
the Astronomical Observatory, with its branches in Cali- 
fornia, Pera, and Arizona, besides the Peabody Museum 
of American Arch logy and Ethnology. The Boyleston 
Chemical and_the Jefferson Physical_laboratorices, with 
the new buildings for the engineering laboratory and for 
the Fogg Art Maseum, form less ‘distinct parts of the 


university.- As.soon as it-becomes possible to make the - 


work done in the summer school clearly equivalent to. 
that done during the regular term times, this school may 
be recognized even more fully than it now is. A congid- 
erable advanca has -already been made, and a majority 
of the courses now offered each summer. are recognized 
as counting toward the full college degree. 

Radeliffe College is not ye: given a place in the ani- 
versity catalogue, but the degrees.of the old ‘“ Annex ” 
are now signed by the president of the university as sueh, 
80 that there seems good reason ‘for supposing that the 
school for women will, in time, be merged completely in 
the oniversity: The expectation seems to ba that this 
merging will-be accompanied by a sharper diff-rentiation 
f the work done by women from that of the men, and a 
clearer recognition than is now. possible of the peeuliar 
reoius and faculties of women. 

This statement makes it clear why it is so hard to state 
the number of students ‘‘at Harvard,” or to compare the 
sitendance at any two American universities with com- 
The most recent figures from Harvard 
ive 4,000 studénte as being “ tnder “the influsnee of the 
Liversity ” duriog the year 1894. Of these, 1,667 were 
a the college, 320 in the seientific school, and 255 in the 


plete fairness. 


’ fifteen; 25. per cent. ~ 


satiate nad the iene divisions of “ Arts and Sciences.” 


There were 452 mediéal students, 399 law stidents, ten 


men in the Bussey Institution, and less than..a hundred. 
in each of the other professional sehools. The summer 
school-had a registration of 523, and there were 275 stu- 
dents at Radcliffe. Of the 3,293 students in the univer- 
sity proper (exeluding the summer school and Radcliffe 
College, though why the latter would be hard to say), 
1,006 were new students, who came under the influence 
of Harvard for thé first. time. The same analysis needs 
to be made in order to understand properly the 435 offi- 
cers of instruction. and government. The teachers of 
arts and sciences comprise-171 of these; the teachers in 
the Divinity and in the Law schools, ten éach; in the Med- 
ical school, ninety-one; in the Dental sehool, forty ; and in 
the Veterinary school, twenty-one. - There are. thirty-six 
members of the corporation and the board of overseers, 
the two administrative boards which control the funde, 
and in @ measare the wy te of the university: ’ 








THE CHILD'S INTEREST IN HISTORICAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND NARRATIVE. 


‘Professor Elmer E. Brown ofthe University of Cali- 
fornia has made a careful study of the interests of chil- 
dren through the” schools ‘of “Oakland. The’ teachers 
aided him in making the study a stiecess. Every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent the personal_ preference of 
the teacher from inflaencing the choiee of the children. 
The teachers related at different times some of the ~best 
stories apée fied, and then, after @ reasonable time, they 
tried to find which of these each child liked best to have 
repeated.. The teacher had a year for observational 
experiment. 

First, “‘ Folk-lore Stories.” The old, familiar wonder 
and fairy stories of unknown auther, such as “ Little Red 
Riding. Hood,” .‘“ Cinderella,” . * Puss. -in.- Boots,” Jack 
the Giant- Killer,’-“ Fhe-Three Bears,” etc... Scudder’s 
* Folk lore Stories” and ‘the’ collection of the brothers 
Grimm are convenient for use. 

Oat of 1,460 pupils, 486 preferred “ Folk-lore Stories,” 
or one-third. At fifteen yéars of age none chose the 
folk-lore, and at fourteen and thirteen bat five each year, 
so that in the three year bat ten out of 409, or but one 
in forty-one, or about 2 per cent. At twelve, 14 ‘per 
cent. ;~at eleven, 40 per cent.; at ten, 60 per cent.; at 
nine,-50 percent. 5--ab eight; 70 per cent: ; -at seven; 50 
per ¢ent. ; at wix, 80 per cent: 

** Modern Wonder and Fairy-tales.” 
von- Volkmann's furnished. the examples. ' : 

Of 1,460 children, 193 preferred the** Modern Won- 
der_and Fairy-tales,” At fifteen, fourteen, and thirteen 
years,6 per cent.; at twelve, 14 per cent. ; at eleven, 20 
per cent. ; at ten, 25 per cent.; at nine, 12. pér-cént.;" at 
eight, 22 per cent. ; at seven, 12 per cent. ; at six, 20 per 
cent. There is no regular gradation, as there is in the 
“ Folk-lore Stories.” It appears to be a more decidedly 
ipdiyidual tendency. _- _ 

Tt is mach more satisfactory to group the two, and put 
the folk-lore and modern wonder tales together. Of 
the 1,460 children, 698, -or about one-half, prefer one or 


Andersén’s and 


-other of these ancient. or modern wonder tales. Of the 


years fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, 7 per cent.; of the years 
twelve, eleven, and ten, seventy-eight in 509, or 17 per 


cent.; in years nine, eight; seven, and six, 80 per cent. 


In. this: period there were some reports for both, without 
discriminating between the two. 

‘It is entirely clear-that in the eatliest years the prefer- 
ence. for fairy stories is almost universal, while in the 
later years there is practically no taste therefor. 

“ Stories of Legendary Heroes.” ; .“‘ The Tale of Troy,” 
anJ other legends of the Greek heroes, the story of the 
‘* Paeid,”’ thé legends of Charlemagne and King Arthur 
and Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” may be mentioned in this 
class. 

Of thé 1,460 children, 347, or 24 per cent;, preferred 
the “Stories of Lagendary Heroes.” Of those of six 
years, less than 1° per cent.; at seven, 4 per cent. ; at 
eight, 4 per cent.; at nine, 14 per cent.; at ten, 9 per 
cent.; at eleven, 30 per cent.; at twelve, 35 per cent. ; 
at thirteen, 50 per cent.; at fourteen, 60 per cent.; at 
Of the three highest years, about 
40 per cent. of the years fourteen and thirteen, 55 per 


cent: ;' of the years twelve, eleven, and -ten, itis 25 per 


cent.; of the yoare gight,coven, and- dealin 2 per cent. 

“ Stories of Pioneers, Discoverers, and other Heroes of 
History ” belonging to a rade age or barbarous surround. 
ings, such as Columbus, De Soto, La Salle; Daniel Boone, 
Frémont, Sir John Franklin, Livingstone. 

In the years six, seven, eight, and. nine there were but 
two.children in 542, or about one-third of 1 per cent; 
at.ten and eleven there were. but eighteen in 216, or 
about 10 per cent.; at twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fi- 
teen, there was little difference, the average being about 
25 per cent. 

“ Stories of Heroes of. History,” ’ belonging to a. more 
modern. state. of society, as. Washington, Franklin, An- 
drew Jaekson;~ Lincoln, Grant; and Sherman. In the 
years six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and ‘eleven there” were 
bat sixty-two in 758, or ahout’8 per cent.; while in the 
years twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and . fifteen there. were 
156 in. 702, or about.20 per cent. Ve 

Taking the last’ two together, as -we did the first two; 
there are in the years ait, seven, eight, niné, ten, and 
eleven . about 12 pet cent.; while in the years twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, and_fifteen it. was nearly. 50 per cent. 

--_In brief; the-little. people. have little natural. interest. in 
anything historical ; while they are decidedly interested 
in whatever is fairy-like, and’ this is’ reversed with the 
older children, who are mach interested { in “anything 1 his- 
torical, and. bnt lightly. intprasted in snything at the 
fairy character... - 

No one would claim’ fot a moment that 4; 460 dhildteri 
were “enough to form’thé basis for a judgment, and yet 
there is such a desided ‘preference i in exch group ‘of years 
that. there can be little doubt that if there were to be as 
many thousand studied, the result .would -be about. the 
same: If this is true, it is-cértainly time that this ‘great 
faét was utilized moré,—- that is, in school reading. 

The schools certainly owe much to Professor” “Brown 
and to the. teachers.of- Oakland ;_ bat-they owe more to 
the general testimony that the result. given to the msalny.of 
a a jetiaies study of rraent 
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EDITORIAL AE MENTION. 
Tafte ra aixty-three. ineignotnen ana 31 students, itis 
~The fieat-English high-e erbnal in marion: waa hetanecanh in Bos- 
ton im 1821.°--- «> . Anan 


~ Chicago's school appropriation wiil be $3,000,000 more in 1895 
than ia 1894 ’ Rone 


The Teaohers" College Bulletin, of N ew York Ey in. ‘its ee 
issue, publishes the addresses of .Bishop. Potter,Presidents Eliot, 
Low, and Gilman at the opening o of ‘the new ‘buildings’ ow Noven- 
ber 15 


Send to-the American Book Eenannn tows York-« city, Son. their 
beaatifal, interesting, and instructive pamphtet describing staudard 
text-booke in nature stndy, which they will’ send” free.” “In sddition 
to these descriptions ia much entertaining and. nsefal ‘information. 

The JOURNAL ‘Of thié Week Sotitaind’a ‘portrait of Miw"AsJ, 
Peavey, the recently-eleated state sup srintendent of schools of ‘Col - 
6rado.: Born. ia Westminster, .Mass., .she -early..removed te the 
West; whereabe niade a reputation a a successini tedeher. -Mrs. 
Peavy.bas come to be ‘kdown” ew ‘Wofitin “Sf "6Atcational ‘ability 
and strength of ‘character. Those who know her give assurance 
that ker election will bring to-the-officve administrative ability of a 
high order. 


William Cranston poly ataff lecturer to the American Soci- 
ety, £6 for the Extension of University Téashing, wilt ative a sontee of 
street, Thardday afterndons, at 4 3, ri; sxcept that the third lecture © 
will be on Wednesday at the same hour,” Topicyy* Widening 
Idéals,”’-s reply to Profesedr- Palmer's ‘‘ Doubts xbout -Usivetsity 
Extension” ¢ The Tiind av a Work of -Art’’; “The ‘Phot ‘of the 
Odyssey’; ‘Cicero ds & Moral” Hero ‘and Patriot 73” “ Nathasiél 
Seateatetle, .“* Poetry: and Patriotiom,”’.. a ile cof ” Lowell. 
Tickets for the course, $1:50 } single ‘admicsion; 60 bent. wWiatate 
may be obtained at'the siversity.” -" o 

The Shakespeare class of the Emerson College of enan Fit ire’ 
the faculty in the presentation of the“ Merchant of Veuice’’’ and 
Hamlet.” at the Bouton Masouds last Woék. “THey were prose 
by.such andiences in size. and character ag. peyer grepted any non 
professional ‘actors in -B ysten.... Never before hy a tt ol 
any school subjected itself to euch # test. The greatest actors of 
the world have taken these leading parts. “Most ar those in attend - 
ance have seen Booth,. Irving, Jalia Marlowe, Miss Teery, -and 
other masters in these characters, . Mr. Senthwick acted ‘’ Ham- 
Tet” With" a’ professional ‘finish, °" Mrs: ‘Soathwiek, ws” “Portta;’”’ 
‘erpesially in the.trial .scené, “ghowed herself an artist. ‘Mas, Tripp, 

ae‘ Nevissa”’’ and as ‘‘ Ophelia,”’ was fairly brillians.. Me, Charles 
W. Kidder, as ‘* Shylock,’’ never for a moment forgot that ‘ite was 
a Jew. — was “@legr-Gut profetsional wotk.  Profesedt” Tripp, as 
“' Péloning,”” was. equally. lost w, “pelf og “the: siahirs “AN “thie 
parts wore well sustained... ...0) \— o- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this Sapertmens are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
A Ss we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 








TWO THINGS TO DO. 


There is much talk in the air about elevating the teaching fra- 
ternity into a profession. The most direct way to become a pro- 
fessor is to exercise the functions of a profession. Within their 
own ranks, teachers are rapidly rising to these functions. But the 
professions wield a great influence outside of their professional 
work in matters with which their work makes them especially con- 
versant. 

At the present time there are two public questions with the 
gravity of which teachers, by virtue of their occupation, are es- 
pecially familiar; upon which, I suppose, they are generally agreed ; 
upon which, if they would act together, they might wield an infla- 
ence as a body, thereby accomplishing much good directly, and 
doing something towards lifting their trade into a profession. 

The first of these matters is that of spelling. It has been demon- 
strated that, not only is much of the school life (and school life 
is fife) of every child wasted in the struggle t» learn and to use 
our arbitrarily and absurdly spelled words, but hundreds of years 
of adult human life are spent every calendar year in the labor of 
putting unnecessary letters into words in the writing and printing 
of papers and books. This is unproductive labor, and unproduc- 
tive labor makes for poverty. The way to improvement is clear. 
The philological society has blazed it. The modifications recom- 
mended are already incorporated into dictionaries. It only remains 
for schoolmasters, by common agreement, to drop the vermiform ap- 
pendices from a large number of our common words. No one 
doubts that the change ought to come, or that it will come. Nor 
is it doubtful that it must begin in school. Why then defer it ? 

The second matter to which I refer is that of weights and meas- 
ures. It is universally admitted that a large part of school life is 
spent upon work which would be eliminated by the general adop- 
tion of a decimal syetem of weights and measures. That we are 
behind the effete monarchies of Europe in this matter goes with- 
out saying. England alone, of all civilized nations on earth, now 
competes with the United States in clinging to the system, or want 
of system, which compels the use of common fractions. No one 
doubts that some day we shall cease to measure weights by the 
kernel of wheat, and distances by the length of a man’s foot, — an 
Englishman’s foot, at that. The only question is, when? Shall 
we enter upon the twentieth century so far in the wake of common 
sense and of sensible nations ? If not, it is time action was taken. 
Of courses, it is a question for congress; but congress, like the Pool 
of Bethesda, needs to be agitated. The reception accorded by the 
general public to the report of the committee of ten shows how 
ready that public is to defer to an authoritative expression from the 
teaching world. What reaches the public also reaches congress. 
A law passed in 1895 that the decimal system shall go into effect 
upon the first of January, 1900, will settle the matter. Positive 
action by representative bodies of teachers, demanding such a law, 
seems a natural and sensible move towards securing it. 

Similar concerted action, recommending the teaching of spelling 


upon the lines suggested by the philological society, is the most 
direct and effective method of bringing about that improvement. 
Together, these two reforms will do more towards shortening gram- 
mar school programmes than all the other eliminations that have 
been seriously proposed, and that with no corresponding loss. They 
are as legitimate subjects for action as are manual training or ge- 
ometry in the grammar sebool. 

Both changes will come. The only question is, whether we 
shall wait to be the last civilized nation to adhere to primeval 
weights and measures, and to be dragged into sensible spelling by 
rng who learncd of America how to make English dic- 


ea. 
Matthew Arnold utters some such sentiment as this, that the 
best fruit of education is the spirit and the will ‘‘ to do the thing I 
know I ought to do at the time when I know I ought to do it.”’ 
Here are two things we know we ought todo. When ? 
. D, PARKINSON, Amherst, Mass. 





THE GAME OF GOLF. 


Please describe the popular sport called golf, and tell how it is 
played. We de F. 


The following, copied from St. Nicholas, will be a satisfactory 
answer to your queries : — 


Briefly atated, the game of golf consists in driving a small gutta. 
percha ball around a course provided with a number of holes, gen- 
erally eighteen, from 100 to 500 yards apart, by means of variously 
shaped clubs. However tame thie statement may seem, the real 
game is brimming over with life and jollity and strong excitement, 

The golfing: ball in use to-day is of gutta percha, painted white 
so that it may be seen easily, with a corrugated surface, and its 
weight varies from one and three-fourths to two ounces. 

At the bidding of the golfer, this little ball, sometimes called 
the ‘‘ gutty,’’ flies over bridges and streams, and sand hills, through 
thickets of gorse, and, alas! sometimes into sand pits, or even amid 
gorse-bushes, from which it is recovered with great difficulty, for 
the rules are inexorable, and a ball must be hit exactly where it 
lies. When a hole is ‘‘ made,”’ however, and the ball has settled 
into the goal of the player’s ambition, it is, of course, impossible to 
play it for the next hole until it has been removed. A tiny pile of 
sand or earth, called a tee, is then made for it just outside the hole, 
and within certain fixed limits called the teeing-ground, and the 
little ball is then ready to set out on its next long journey. The 
player or side that wine the greatest number of holes in the entire 
round has the game; or, in medal play, the victor is the side or the 
player making the round in the least number of strokes; and as 
certain conditions cayse the loss of a stroke, one needs to be very 
careful how he strikes. 

Holes are punched ont of the ground, with an iron especially 
wey for this p » are four or five inches in diameter, and 

ined with iron. The holes op the outward journey are usually 


designated by white flags, and those coming in with red flags. 


The space in the immediate vicinity of a hole is a very interesting 
part of the grounds, because, even if your ball lies quite near the 
hole, a wrong shot may send it not quite near enough or far beyond, 
and go give that hole to your opponent. This space is called the 
putting grees, and the process of holing the ball from here is called 
putting. Perhaps you may suppose that the golfiog-ground or 
links has been carefully prepared for the convenience of golfers, 
but no such consideration is shown, and indeed the most im- 
portant feature of the game, and that which adds its greatest in- 
terest and excitement, is the overcoming of the various obstacles in 
the way of knolls, hilllocks, thickete,and sandpite to be avoided, 
called by one general name, hazards, which tax the player’s skill 
to the utmost. 

Bat we have not yet spoken of two very important matters 
connected with golfing —the clubs and the “‘ caddies.’”’ Of clubs 
there must be a generous variety, though the tendency of later 
years is to discard many that were once considered indispensable. 
The ball is capable of assuming so many singular positions that 
the player mast consider carefully what club will best suit his pur- 
poseat thetime. A very important personage on the links is the 
caddie, the man or boy who carries the stout holland case or bag 
in which are kept the various clubs, also balls to replace those 
which may be lost; who hands the clubs when needed, and who 
usually gives advice whether it is needed or not. 

The ground best suited to golf is a broad stretch of undulating 
land with sandy soil, covered with short turf, and supplied with 
occasional eand-holes, and a fair amount of growing bushes. The 
linke of St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, in Scotland, is the most famous 
of all golfing grounds, and the town is not better known for its an 
cient university than for ita go! fing. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give a few facts relative to Henry Loomis Nelson, who 
takes the editorship of Harper's Weekly, made vacant by the death 
of George William Cartis. A. L. E. 

Mr. Nelson is a well-known political writer, and for nearly 
twenty years has been identified with contemporaneous political 
literature. He began his newspaper career in 1878 as Washington 
correspondent for the Boston Post and the Boston Herald. He 
remained at the capital until 1886, when he returned to Boston and 
became the editor of the Post. He soon resigned this place, went 
to New York city and entered into active journalistic work, which 
he bas since continued. Since the death of George William Curtis, 
Mr. Nelson has been # constant contributor to the editorial columns 
of Harper's Weekly, and for many monthe has been virtually ite 
managing editor. 


— Please describe the flag of the society of the Cincinnati. 
When was the flag adopted ? 8. 

(1) The flag is silk, imitating the standard of the United 
States, having thirteen blue and white stripes, altermate, and in 
the upper corner a bald eagle (head and tail white) and thirteen 
white stars on a dark blue field in chief. 

(2) June 21, 1786. 


— Please name the great canals. ; 


For full information see an article in the December Chautauquan 
on “ Great Canals,’’ by A. G. Menocal. 


— What is the compulsory school law of Massachusetts ? 


No child under thirteen years of age can be employed at all; 
and none under fourteen who has not attended school thirty weeks 
of that year. 


— Please name the date of the death of Nathaniel P. Banke. 
September 1, 1894. M. E. B. 
— Is Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin an Englishwoman ? Where 

was she born ? » © BR. 
In Calais, Me. 
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Tue Evo.uvution oF THE MAssacHUseETTs Pusiic ScHoo. 
System An Historical Sketch. By George H. Martin, A.M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 284 pp. Price, $150. 
Massachusetts has at laet an educational historian worthy her 

record. Mr. Martin’s English is classic, his facts are always un- 
impeachable, bis method ecientific rather than philosophical,— a 
fact to be appreciated when we remember how much our educa- 
tional history bas suffered from too little science and too much 
philosophy. Fortanately, the title indicates precisely the scope of 
the work; no attempt is made to provide a storehouse of detailed 
facts in which other people are to rummage, bat rather to form an 
appropriate setting to such facts as are needed to make clear the 
evolation of the publie school as it is. Whatever may ultimately 
prove to be the fact regarding the absolute firstnese of the public 
school idea in America, no other state, certainly, can present any 
educational evolution without a missing link. For completeness 
no state rivals Massachusetts 

Fortunately, Mr. Martin knows the normal school in theory and 
in practice, the state syatem in all phases of ite application, and the 
practical working of the most perfect city syetem in America, that 
of Boston. No other man has had such completeness of prepara- 
tion in all these lines as he; and he has come to the study, not as one 
who goes to resources for facts to chronicle, but rather as one who 
bas for more than thirty years read and studied, with the enthuai- 
asm of the devotee, all educational records, documents, etc., to be 
found in the libraries, public and private, in the archives of the 
State House, City Hall, and Court House. 

The steps of progress in Massachusetts education to which Mr. 
Martin gives attention are as follows: Compulsory teaching, com- 
pulsory schools, compulsory certificating of teachers, compulsory 
supervision, compulsory school attendance. Besides these steps, 
there are other highly important epochs marked by (a) the admis- 
sion of girls to schools above the primary grades; (4) the eatab- 
lishment of English high schvols (for boys. 1821; for girls, 1825) ; 
(c) evening schools; (d) normal schools; (¢) industrial art educa- 
tion and state normal art school; (/) free text-bocks; (g) written 
examinations (1845); (hk) the adoption of single classrooms for 
assistant teachers, and the abolition of the practice of having the 
pupils sit together in a large hall under the master’s eye, for the 
purposes of study (1847). 


Enauish ConstituTionaL History. A Student’s Man- 
ual. By Dudley Julius Medley, Oxford. New York. 66 
Fifth avenoe: Macmillan & Co. Cloth 582 pp. Price, $3 25. 
It ia characteristic of the times that history is being studied along 

the lines of development. It is no longer ‘* gocd form’’ to mem. 
orize the names of unimportant battles, map indecisive campaigns, 
and magnify the geography of battlefields. One must deal with 
the principles of action, the intellectual gianta in statesmanship, 
the philosophies that win Greece has been studied along theee 
lines with much care. Rome has also yielded rich fruite of 
such study, and now England offers the best field, in many respects 
the best that has ever been cffered, for such study. In no nation 
is it more difficult to distinguish between the institutions and the 
individuals, in none is it more important. 

It is the struggle of the modern historian to dissociate the trend 
of institutional movement from the unimportant personal detail 
without making the writing tame and lifeless. This Professor 
Medley has done. He keeps the light focussed upon the main 
track, despite the curiosity and fascination of irrelevant matter. 
He secures the interest and dev-lops rare entertainment by the 
presenration, in delightful spirit and with much power, of the results 
of modern historical research. He has gathered the wealth of re- 
cent knowledge along these Jines and recast them in a fresh and 
unifying mould, so that they come to us with the charm of a new 
story, a modern fairy tale, at times. He who would teach English 
history in such 8 manner as to command the respect of scholars 
must make himself the master of this work, or of many others more 
elaborate. Here he can find all that he must have, and can fiad it 
in a thoroughly available form. 


Lssons IN THE New Groarapuy. By Spencer Trotter, 
Swarthmore College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
182 pp. Price, $1 00. 

That there isa new geography one can no longer doubt, although 
he may have difficulty in deciding just what it ie. Colonel Parker 
was trying to educate the schools up to an idea when Mr. Frye 
bounded beyond him; the colonel braced back terrifically, and 
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AMERICAN 


By M. C. Watkins. 


Series. 18mo. 


LITERATURE 


Latest Addition to the Literature Primer’ 
Flexible cloth, 35 cents. 


The first school book published to present an adequate 
account of American literature, separately from Lnglish and 
other literatures, and adapted to the comprehension of pupils 


in elementary schools. 


The story is told briefly and clearly 
in simple, familiar language. 
text-book, handy in form and low in price. 


It.is an interesting, practical 
It will make 


the study of American literature easy and attractive, and 
lighten the task of instructors in forming and directing 
the literary tastes of young people. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 35 cents. Special terms for introduction. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yor« CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Language Lessons and Grammar 
Most Happily Combined. 


eee ee 


SHELDON’S 
Language Series. 


The whole Series, in Two Books, will be 
published Jan. 22, 1895. 


——-~2———- 


Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, sc. 
Shaldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 62c. 


(Grammar and Composition.) 


This series of two books is designed to form 
a complete common-school course in Language 
and Grammar. 

In preparing the series the following thoughts 
have been kept in mind :— 

1. That the object of the study of Language 
and Grammar is the cultivation of an ability to 
speak and write correctly, and not the acquisition 
of mere formal rules and technicalities. 

2. That this object can be best attained by en- 
couraging the pupil to think for himself and to 
express his thoughts in imitation of correct and 
elegant models.. 

3. That technical terms and formal rules 
should be used but sparingly with young pupils, 
and never used at all until after the pupils have 
become familiar with the thing or principle in- 
volved. 

The Primary Book provides sufficient material 
for two or three years of study. In addition to 
inductive oral work, it includes exercises in written 
composition. At the end of the book will be 
found Review Exercises, which will fix in the 
minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form 
that which they have been learning through the 
entire book on the language lesson plan. This is 
a very important feature, and one which has not 
heretofore been attempted. 

The Advanced Book, following the same sound 
pedagogical principles, continues and broadens 
the work begun in the Primary Lessons. The 
method is still inductive, and the mind of the 
pupil is never overwhelmed by an enormous mass 
of undigested technicalities. He learns defini- 
tions and rules gradually, and applies them re- 
peatedly until systematic grammar becomes a 
part of his mental equipment. The illustrative 
sentences are carefully chosen from famous 
authors, so that while the pupil is gaining facts 
about the English language, he may find unex- 
pected pleasure in the subject-matter, and so 

quire a taste for good literature. 

A brief history of the o#igin and growth of the 
English language is added, together with ample 

iterial for the elementary study of word analysis. 

[t is confidently believed that this series of 
language lessons, constructed and co-ordinated in 
.ccordance with modern and rational methods of 
‘aching, will more completely meet the require- 
ments of each of the several grades, and more 

roughly prepare pupils for the study of English 
in the high school, than any other series of gram- 
matical text-books now before the public. 


t 


ample cypies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHELDON 


New York, 


& COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, BosTon. 


sitting on the tail of geographical progress, shouted ‘* Whoa, 
whos,” vociferously, until there is some confusion of mind as to 
just how far the new geography has gone in that direction. In 
the mean time several others have appeared upon the scene, not the 
least of which is Dr. Trotter, a man with ideas of his own as to 
what newness along philosophical lines really means. He is a biol- 
ogist, a specialist, a student, a teacher, a school man, a writer, and 
has put the best that is in him into this book, which ought to have 
great influence in shaping the teaching of geography. 

He would make all thet the child learns in geography a matter 
of life, a getting of living ideas He has no respect for that work 
which seeks a multitude of facte, of whatever value in and of them- 
selves, no more does he respect the toying with about-home geog- 
raphy in the vain hope of awakening unimportant ideas. The child 
should live either actually or in vivid imagination in the geograph- 
ical world of what he studies. The spirit is more than the letter, 
the life than the fact, the purpose than the outline. Dr. Trotter 
has A yg himself at the [front as authority in geographical 
methods. 


Lirrte Nature Srupres ror Litrte Propie. From 
the Easaye of John Burroughs. An in‘r>duction to the Study of 
Science and Nature. For primary grades. Edited by Mary" E. 
Burt. Boards. 141 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

No American has touched nature more effectively than has Bur- 
roughe. Th+t he had written for children had not oceured to 
ui tli we saw his sentences put in bold type, inwoven with il- 
lastrations. This book is a perfect reading book for first grade 
pupils so far as material and setting are concerned. On the first 
page is given an extract of 450 words from one of Burroughs’ 
classics, and is entitled ‘‘ A Brave Mouse.’’ This the teacher is to 
read to the children and talk about with them. The teacher is 
expected to note upon the board a few of the children’s own sen- 
tences in talking about the mouse, after which she will use several 
of the simple sentences of Mr. Burroughs. Three pages are given 
to sentences for children’s first reading, with notes on the method 
of teaching and conversing. The lessons then proceed to the bee, 
the flower, the spider, open eyes; on the look-out, which deals 
with the equirrel, calf, turtle, fox, hawk. rabbitt, apple. rose, 
birds, etc. In every case a selection from Burroughs is read to the 
class by the teacher and talked about, and the reading lesson devel- 
oped, firet from the children’s own sentences, then from those of 
Mr. Burroughs. Every sentence teaches facts about something in 
nature that is worth knowing. 


MopERN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
A. S. Ramesey. 
Price, $1 00. 
The proofs of the theorems in the syllabus of modern plane ge- 

ometry, issued by the British Association for the Improvement of 

Geometrical Teaching, form the basis upon which the authors have 

made this text-book. The treatise is intended to follow the ele- 

mentary study of plane geometry, as outlined bv the association, 
providing a systematic means of procedure from Euclidean geom- 
etry to the higher descriptive geometry of covics and of imaginary 

points. The sanction of the council of the Asacciation fur the Im- 

provement of Geometrical Teaching, which has so thoroughly and 

quickly brought about the object for which it was formed, is the 
very best testimony to the excellence and reliability) of ‘the work 
of Mesers. Richardeon and Ramsey. 


AMERICAN Writers OF To pay. By Henry C. Vedder. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 326 pr. Price, $1.50. 
All honor to Mr. Vedder for having the literary courage to claim 

that there are American writers of to-day.- It is not scholastic to 
think so, it is not professi« nal to say so, but it is refreshing to find 
a discriminating writer who ig ready to offer himself as a sacrifice 
to his faith. The preface is suggestive of a certain hesitancy on 
the part of the author to trust this work to the gaze of his contem- 
poraries. He realizes that it will be criticised as an attempt and 
in detail, but he believes, aleo, that there are readers who are gen- 
uively hungry for what he ventures to « ffer. 

Hie first author is Edmund Clarence Stedman. It is character- 
istic of the biographical features of the book that we are told that 
Stedman’s mother was s sister of William E. Dodge, and the 
daughter of the grandfather of Grover Cleveland. He was sus- 
pended from Yale in his janior year, and never returned. He 
was a jourvalist connected with the New York Tribune and World, 
until he was thirty-one, when he became a banker. 

Francis Parkman’s brother, a doctor of medicine, was perhaps 
the most famous American murderer,—of Professor Webster. 
Francis Parkman was a graduate of Harvard, a student of Jaw. 
He ruined his eyes by several months of experience with the Da- 
kota Iad ans, but the life there decided the phase of literature to 
which he would devote his life. Howells isin a peculiar sense a 
self-made man. His grandfather was a Methodist, the father a 
Swedenborgian, and he is, probably, a Unitarian. He is now 
fifty-eight years of age. He had slight school privileges. When 
thirteen years of age his father failed, and then he became a com- 
positor, turning in ‘‘ his earnings to the family purse.’? Henry 
James was born under a ‘‘luckystary.’’ His father, Henry James, 
senior, was a philosopher and author, a man of inherited wealth, a 
graduate of Union, a post graduate student at Princeton, a Presby- 
terian, Swedenborgian, Spiritualist, etc. Henry James, junior, 
was well born, well educated st Harvard, Geneva, Paris, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, Bonn, ete. Chuirles Dadley Warner is sixty-six years of 
age, was a prize boy in college, began his literary career while in 
college, and turned his attention to journalism. T. B. Aldrich is 
of the Granite state, is nearly sixty years of age, spent 8 vortion of 
his boyhood in New Orleans, went early into a New York mer- 
chant’s counting-room. Mark Twain (Mr. S. L. Clemens) lives in 
Hartford as near n-ighbor to Mr. Warner. He was born in Mis- 
souri, is sixty years of age, his only schooling was in a frontier vil- 
lage, learned the art of printing at thirteen years of age. Francis 
Marion Crawford was born in Italy, is but forty years of age: his 
father was an American sculptor, his mother was a sister of Julia 
Ward Howe. France: Hodgson Burnett was born in England, 
came to America to live while a mere child. Charles Egbert 
Craddock eucceeded in defeating all attempts of the publishers, 
or avy body else, to diecover her identity until she had won fame 
through the Atlantic, until her first book had had a sale of 
more than 20 000 copies, until she herself walked into the editor’s 
office in Boston, a Southern girl in the early twenties, and an- 
nounced herself. The Atlantic had both Aldrich and Howells 
ai editor in her day, and neither they nor any reader had ever 
suspected that the writer was a woman, though. it was well under- 
stood that Charles Egbert Craddock was a nom de plame. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward began to write for the presse at thirteen 
years of age. Adeline D. T. Whitney was a Boston girl. Bret 
Harte was born in Albany, went to California with his widowed 
mother at the age of fifteen, taught school soon after, and then 
went to mining. Edward Everett Hale is seventy-three years of 
age, was a Boston boy, has distinguished ancestors, is wonderfully 
beloved for what he is and for what he has written. Eggleston is 
fifty-eight years of sge, was born in Indiana, lives in New York 
city. Cable is fifty years of age, was born in New Orleans, lives 


By G. Richardson and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. {202 pp. 
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at Northampton, Mass. R. H. Stoddard was born in Hingham, 
Mass. , bas lived in New York city since he was ten years of age, he 
is seventy-five. Stockton is a Philadelphian, and is sixty-one years 
of age.@ Joaquin |Miller, styled in England: ‘‘ The’ American By- 
ron,’’ was born in Indiana‘ fifty four years ago, was brought up in 


Oregon. 

The literary criticisms are fearless, but kind; the description of 
stories, essays,“ and poems are instructive; the style is every way 
enjoyable. #8 
CrtzzensuiP: A Boox ror CxiassEs In GOVERNMENT 

AND LAw. By Julius H. Seelye, D. D., LL. D., late President 

of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn & Company. Oloth. 78 

pp. Price, 35 cents. 

It is a luxury to have the hand of such a master as Dr. Seelye 
treat a subject so vital. This is not so much a’text-book'as a class 
inspiration. It is scholarly and yet ‘simple, forcefal and direct. 
A more bealthfal work it would be difficultjto produce in these di- 
rections. It presents the foundations in all their strength and 
beauty. 

Trers aND SHRvusBs OF New Enatanp. A Guide to 
f find their Names by their Leaves. By E. Kuobel. Endicott, 
© Mags.: E. Koobel.@ Paper. 48pp. Price, 50 cents. 

™ It is the simplest and yet the most complete work yet produced 
for finding all the wild-growing trees and shrubs of New — 
by their leaves. All kinds of leaves are clearly described, and the 
varieties of characteristics illustrated. There are beautiful pic- 
tures of 215 leaves, and each is described. Each of the 215 trees 
and shrubs is also described. There has never been anything of 
the kind before, and yet it seems to be perfectionitself. No teacher 
can'have so many other books that he can get, along ‘without this. 
Farner Ganper’s Metopres. Boston: Roberts Broth- 

ers. 121 pp. Price, $1 25. 

Mother Goose’s grandchildren will welcome this book. It’ is 
fall of the simple, amusing verse that entertains and diverts. The 
illustrations are bright and well suited to therhymes. The volume 
is prettily bound and will please the children at first sight. 


GEescHICHTEN AUS DER Tome. By Theodor Storm. 
Edited by Charles ,F. Brusie. , Boston: Ginn & Co. 127 pp. 
Price, 65 cents. 

Professor Brusie of Kenyon College has made a happy selection 
from the many‘tales with which the fancy of the ever-charming 
author of ‘‘ Immensee”’ has enriched German literature. The in- 
troduction is sufficiently" brief: and pertinent, and the notes suffi- 
ciently ample to meet the needs'of.the teacher and pupils. 


A Lasoratory |Manvat oF Puysics AND APPLIED 
ELEcTRIcITY. Arranged and edited by Edward L. Nichols of 
Cornell University. Intwovolames. VolumelI. Janior Course 
in General Physics. By Ernest Merritt and Frederick J. Rogers. 
New York: Macmi & Co. Cloth, 6x9. 300pp. Price, 
$3 00. 

This may be said to be the official utterance of Cornell upon the 
laboratory method in physics. It is certainly one of the best works 
so far prodaced upon this subject. The modern idea in physics 
teaching-makes!\new) text-books indispensable for most teachers, 
and Professor Nichols has conceived the idea of making such a 
book exhaustive in ite directions and suggestions. He who teaches 
by this book will make all his pupils know more of the subject 
than was dreamed, possible for any but the geniuses a few yenes 
sin ce. 

Tue Ovp Sours Leartets for the present season are 
devoted to the early days of the New England colonies. Three of 
them which have been issued contain Bradford’s Memoir of Elder 
Brewster, from the History of Plymouth, Plantation ; John Win- 
throp’s ‘'Conclusions’’,for the'Plantation,in New England; and 
the letters sent by Roger Williams to Winthrop. Boston: D. OC. 
Heath & Co. 


Tue fourteenth part of “ Muret’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary cf the English and German Languages’’ includes the words 
between “ Master’’ andj‘‘ Neddy.’’ Every number of this colos- 
sal work increases the admiration for the exhaustive and scientific 
manner in which it has been compiled. New York: The Interna- 
tional Newa Company. 


E. L. Ketzroaa & Co., New York, issue “ Illustrative 
Blackboard Sketching,’’ by W. Bertha Hintz (paper; 53 pp. ; 
price, 30 cents), which is done with the author’s customary clever- 
ness. che handles the crayon skillfally, and has original ideas 
and gives them freely to others. 


Ginn & Co. have in press ‘College Requirements in 
English,’’ by Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton (cloth; price, $1.12), 
containing the English entrance examination papers of Harvard. 
Yale, Princetov, Colambia, and other leading colleges for 1803 
and 1894, with the text of the Report of the Committee of Ten. 


Witu1aM R. Jenxins of New York has begun a series 
of Cuentos Selectos from the Spanish, with Juan Valera’s clever 
little story, ‘‘El P&jaro Verde.’ The story has been annotated 
and “revised”? for the use of English students, by Julio Rojas. 
83 pp; price, 35 cents. 


Cotumsr1a’s Emsiem, by Edna Dean Proctor, has 
been arranged with‘appropriate music by Charles I. Rice. Words 
and music can be obtained by C. I. Rice, Worcester, Mass., at 5 
cents per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEJLIVES OF CORNELIUS NeEpros. Edited by Isaac Flagg.— 
SYLLABUS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Webster Wells, 
8.B. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

THE TRUE SCIENCE oF LIVING. By Edward Hooker Dewey, M.D. 
Norwich. Ct.: The Henry Bil! Publishing Company. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WoRLD. By G. M. Grant, D.D. Price, 
30 cents. —-/LANDMABKS OF CHURCH History. By Henry Cowan, 
D.D. Price, 30 cents. New York: Anson D. Randolph & Co. 

MILTON’s PRosODY. By Robert Bridges. Price, 40 cents.—HaR- 
VARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. By George Birkbeck. Price, $2.25. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

EL FINAL;DE NORMA. With English Notes. By R. D. De La Cor- 
tina. Price, 75 cents. New York: W R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof. 
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A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 
N, E. ; Cleveland, 0. - . 
February 22-23: New York State Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Brooklyn. 

Jane 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

July 5-12: National LEdacational Association, 


ver, Col. 
July 9-12: American Institute. of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 98 J 
NEW YORK. 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Saratoga 
County Teachers’ Asscciation, January 19, the 
fellowing resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


We, the teachers of Saratoga county, in convention 
assembled. knowing the worth, experience, and 
ability of Hon. Charles R Skipner. and his splendid 
capacity for. discharging most_ efficiently the duties 
of the office of state su ntendent of public instruc- 
tion, most heartily endorse his candidacy for that po 
sition, and express the hope that the legisiaturé will 
strengthen the cause of education in this state by 
electing him to that office. 

Phat copies of these resolutions be sent to Senator 
Donaldson and Assemblyman McNaughton. 


WISCONSIN. 


Colouel Michael Frank, the founder of the free 
school system of Wisconsin, diéd at Kenosha re- 
cently, a few days after he celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. He appeared to be in good health to 
within a few hours of his death. Colonel Michael 
Frank ie known in the State Historical Society's 
library as the ‘‘ father of free schools,’’ that being 


the inscription under his portrait. 
NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE, 


There was expended for free text-booke in thé 
state in 1894, $56.682. Over $900,000 is avail 
able in town treasuries for schoo] purposes, an in- 
crease of over $180,000. There is available in 
the state treasury over $500 000. 

State Sup*rintendent Luce advocates that all 
tuwns of over 400 inhabitants have one term of 
free high +ehool; that the Madawaska training 
school be placed on the same footing as the other 
normal schools; that appropriations be made as 
follows: For the erection and furnishing of a 
new boarding-house at Gorham, $30,000; for en- 
larging and furnishing the school building at 
Farmington, $26 000; for painting and repairing 
the school building at Castine and furnishing the 
neceseary apparatus, $2 000; for completing the 
ha!! and model schoolroom at the training school 
building at Fort Kent, and repainting said build- 
ing, the purchase of additional land, and providing 
a eapply of water for the boarding-house and the 
school building, $2,000. 

Superintendent Luce requests an appropriation 
of $800 annually to cover the expenses of the 
school of methods for teachers, and recommends a 
law for a practical method of state ¢xamination 
and licensing of teachers. He also recommends 
an act for a state board of education, to consist of 
®@ superintendent and six others. He farther reo- 
ommends an act for state aid to cities and towns 
of six thousand inhabitants. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 








Dartmovth’s catalogue for 95 contains the usual 
July 6. Fifty days, $300; 
thirty days, $200. Includes 


amount of interesting data, and a historical sketch 
coaching trip (eight days) in 
ine, Switzer- 


TO EUROPE, sista. 


land. Address HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 6-1t 


of the college. There are 349 students in attend- 
dance this year. 
VERMONT. 


The University of Vermont is in a very thrifty 
condition, It hss several elegant new buildings. 
Its equipment has been multiplied many fold in 
recent years. It ranks high in all ite appoint- 
ments. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


The new Boston Pablic Library was opened to 
the public February 1. 

Chauncey Hall school was unusually brilliant at 
its sixty-seventh annual exhibition last week. 
Phis is always one of the events in Boston. An 
unosual feature was the address by the principal, 
William H. Ladd, who spoke of the late Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association, whose an- 
nual meetirg and banquet attracted so much atten- 
tion a year ago, will have one of the most valuable 
edacational meetings ever held’ on March 9 at 
Seaver hall, Cambridge. The day will be given 
ap to the consideration of educational values, and 
the consideration will be by Professor Paal H. 
Haines, Miss Annie B. Thompson, Professor 
Woodhall, Professor George H. Brown, Professor 
H. K Shilling, Professor W. W. Goodwin, and 
Dr. Frank A. Hill. The after dianer topic will 
be. ‘* Art,”’ and the speakers will be Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton and Edwin D. Mead. 

The Twentieth Century Club has moved into its 
new quarters at 14 Ashburton place, dining there 
for the first time on Saturday. -Thie offers by far 
the most available and ereditable club life in the 
city for busy men whose tastes are for personal im 
provement and general service ty mankind, The 
club dines on Saturdays from 1 to 3, and «n each 
of these occasions at least two informal addresses 
are made, usually by men of eminence in their 
spheres. On last Saturday, the secretary of the 
International Conference on ‘' Bi-metalism’’ gave 
an account of the sessions, while Mr. Lund of Lon- 





don spoke of one of the modern clubs of that city. 


Some fifty eminently congenial men gather around 
these tables every week. . 

Among the passengers booked for the Mediter- 
ranean tour by the Normania February 16 are 
Professor W. B. Graves and wife of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and Rev. Dr. Gallagher, 
principal of the Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
This atesmer takes out the Oriental party, organ- 
ized by the Congregationalist, and which will be at- 
tended by Rev. Dr. Dunning, the editor-in-chief. 

There were in the state May 1, 1894, 400,325 
children between 5 and 15, an increase for the 
year of 10,286, which is 4,228 above the average 
for the previous ten years. There has been an 
absolute increase in every county but two, Dakes 
reporting a decrease of one and Hampshire a de- 
crease of twenty. The large incr: ase is confined 
principally to Essex, Micdlesex, Suffolk, and 
Worcester counties. and to the larger cities in 
those counties. The cities showing the largest 
increase and the greatest ratio: — 


Total Increase, Ratio. 
Fall River . ‘ . 634 062 


New Bedford . ;‘ . 861 084 
Lynn . ; é 409 .040 
Lowell 4 ‘ ‘ . Ler .168 
Somerville . 5 ‘. 410 ,040 
Boston P ° P . 1076 .104 
Worcester. ‘ 748 073 

Totals . P ° . 5,815 .566 


If to the number ‘of children in the public 
scho‘ls is added those in private achools, 66,163, 
it will appear that the total increased attendance 
in all schools is keeping pace with the number of 
children of echool age in the state. The namber 
that enters the public schools alone actually ex- 
ceeds the number in the state between five and 
fifteen years of age. If the number in private 
schoola be counted with these, the whole enroll- 
ment of children in primary and secondary schools 
ig sixteen per cent. greater than the number of 
children in the etate between five and fifteen. 
All the retorns show that practically nearly all of 





the children of school age attend school daring 
some portion of the year, and that large numbers 
continue to attend after passing the school age. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Clab will hold its Febroary meot- 
ing at the Trocadero in Providence on February 9) 
at1 P.M, Symposinm: ‘‘ The Teacher and tha 
State. (Can the state secure more efficient teachers 
by legislation?) In Germany,’’ Head Master 
Frank E Thompson; “Io Eneland,”’ Professor 
William E. Wilsen; ‘In New York State,”’ Prin. 
cipal Nathsn G Kingsley; “ In Michigan,” P;ir- 
cipal J seph E Mowry ;. ‘‘ In Rhode Island: 
What Is; What Should Be,” Hon. Thomas 8. 
Stockwell. Followed by a general discngsion, 
The clab proposes to be more than ever a centre of 
professional and executive activity, ‘‘to invosti- 
gate thoroughly and spesk emphatically, ae wel! 
as listen attentivelv.”’ Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
president ; George F. Webster, secretary. 


CONNECTICUT, 


State Secretary C. D. Hine is arranging for 
summer echool at Norwich early in July. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafnezs ia caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you havea rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness ia the reeult, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken ont and this tube restored to its por- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafaess (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured bv Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circaolars, free F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 0. 
we Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 





Wide-Awake | 
Teachers... 


SHOULD SEEK BETTER POSITIONS AND BETTER SALARIES. 


, f 4 ELP SUCH J § 
THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY fy. candidate named for a place, except nut 


¥ 2? BPP PAPAL IS OOS 


va we 


Only 


“ request. Send for application blanks. 


(SHOULD HAVE DR,C.E BESSEW’S BOTANICAL EXERCISES. The best book pub- 


lished for country teachers for oral instruction, or for high schools for laboratory work. Price, 25 cts 


SPEARE, 


and Cleopatra. Each, 10 cents; the five to one teacher for 35 cents. 


postpaid. L6-5t mj 


| SHOUD HAVE DR.L. A, SHERMAN’S QUESTIONS ON THE ART OF SHAKE. 
Questions now reacy on Macbeth, Hamiet, rhe Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline and Antony 


For class use. $1.00 per dozen, 


Address, J. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Neb. 





MIDSUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 1895. 


By the Magnificent Steamship “‘ City of Rome.” 
(Length, 560 feet.) 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


Organized and accompanied by A. E. WINSHIP and HENRY C. PARKER, 


Boston, Mass, 
Address 





(@ The four Sections of this Party will travel to- 


gether through Great Britain to the Continent, and 


| ferent Steamers. 
02 I. 





IV. SIXTY-SIX 


separate at convenient points to return home by dii- 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS, Ireland, Great 
Britain, and France. . . . - $210 
Il. FORTY-FIVE DAYS. — Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium. é , . $250 
FIFTY-TWO DAYS. — The same, with 
Germany, the Rhine, and Switzerland 
added. . ; ‘ : , ‘ - $320 
DAYS. — Same as last, with 
Italy added. . ; ‘ j ‘ . $420 


SAIL JUNE 29. 


WINSHIP & PARKER. 


210 Carter Building, 


Washington Street, corner Water, 


Boston, Mass. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
3-6t MEMPHIS, TENN. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER AND PUPIL, 


A neat Device that helds all beoks, open. Two 
for 25 cents. Address 
5-3 P. O. Box 285, BRADFORD, MAss. 


FOR SALE, 


A paving Private School in the suburbs of Chicago. 
Address G, care N. E. Journal of Education, No 3 
gomerset St., Boston, Mass. 54t 








Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa frtend can be| 


to which he would like the paper 


sent, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 06). 





3 Someraet At., Roator, Mass. 





To our Subscribers: 


For the benefit of those who have not yet completed the Sropparp ArT 


SERIES, we shall, for a short time only, print the following coupon, which, | 
with 10 cents (silver or stamps), will entitle the sender to the part indi-| obtained only in bound form at a considerable advance ia price. 
Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


cated on the coupon. 





John L. 
Send me Part Noa, scene shee 








Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 
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The Great 


-POTTER- 


BRADLEY 


Educational and Library 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address’ A T & A S O fo T H E W O R | .) 


iS NOW COMPLETE. 


Parts f to 20, inclusive, are mow ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 
if you wish your Parts Bound, write us fer Terms. 
This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas in parts is nearly ex 


hausted and the publishers will not issus another edition in that form. 


The Atlas can then be 





Send Part No. 


Name 


Full P. O. Address 





Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 3 


Coupon jor 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


wif 


St., Boston, Mass 


Somerset 
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HE PLAN of this great work is to 
present the wild flowers of Amer- 
VERON as ica in detailed form, size, and color 
CONG MW an. nip so that the youngest. child will be able 
Ls Ker PEE 7’ Si to recognize the flower by the picture. 


Sah 2 LPR R 6 - oti 
hi SON A At ON ee This exhaustive collection of the flora 
a ee Vi Se of our country has received the enthusiastic ap: 
HK 9 w a 


: 3h a Oe! oe proval of leading botanists of Europe and America 


ie 
Sic “ities and of our leading educators. 
ste tpt ogi YS a ON 
‘ x age 4s Se < oS Dr. W. T. HARRIS, United States Commissioner of Education, says of 
LS ae Wig ae Cy, this work: ‘* Nothing that has come under my notice is to be compared 
Neg Zan Pia RG with this publication for the purpose of educating the people in a knowl- 
PR ASE eats ga edge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the com- 
ox iene: MS my ,} mand of every family in the country, and at least every school will place 
teen aay UAW \ gia a set of these illustrations in its reference library. Any publisher who 
nahh Sige OS reproduces in a book form the material of a science, and at a cheap price, 
yosiy reey- Ry is a public benefactor. The publisher of this work seems to me to deserve 
; ‘eee the gratitude of all those interested in the study of botany. It is emphat- 
Se ‘a a ically a work for home study.’’ 
— The work is of great educational value, and every teacher and pupil 
aie should be the happy owner of it. We take just pride, therefore, in 


placing the collection within the easy reach of all our subscribers. 


The work is published in eighteen parts, each part containing sixteen or more colored plates. The latter 
parts contain, in addition to the plates, several interesting chapters giving curious facts about the flowers 
as presented in different parts of the work. 
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1. For two (2) NEW subscribers to va ee a 
the JournAL oF EpvcatTion, at $2 50 each ¢ 
| “| $WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 
we will send to any present subscriber, $ 
prepaid, a complete set of Winp FLow- , 
b Wameesiilery soi ud bos lea ioo! o34) jesse ul ER | eee oe, eR Maton 
ERS OF AMERICA (18 parts ), $2.70. S CMOeSiien > cr oi o8 Doe bed 990 1es Ueoe we eae 
29. One new subscriber to the Jour- : Adldwese> 36020 Jasie is ject Baw iy loses ee a sical staabubltbbdebeveblevubehe 
—_ or Epvcation and. $1.00 additional This Gouge. with 15 cents, entitles the anne to 
will secure a complete set of the WILD rs Part of the « Wild Flowers of America.’ 
FLowers or America (18 parts), $2.70 $ Tre CO nveTEEetsTO = oT toe aeeMT eCNUe eT eT or Mey Tet 
; @.l., 2% 2 Gas edt 0 yrewaget | 
All parts are now ready, and in every e This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles. the yasiage se 
€ Part of the «« Wild Flowers of America. 
case the Wirip FLowers or AMERICA ¢ wat. : 
will be sent prepaid ‘eve. eeeres ~ oo ee aaa bara ean aaadaaiy 
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Babies and Children 


thrive on Scott’s Emulsion when all the rest of their food 


seems to gu to waste. 


Thin Babies and Weak Children grow 


strong, plump and healthy by taking it. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


overcomes inherited weakness and all the tendencies toward 
Emaciation or Consumption. Thin, weak babies and growing 
children and all persons suffering from Loss of Flesh, Weak 
Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and Wasting Diseases will receive 


untold benefits from this great nourishment. 


The formula 


for making Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by the med- 


ical world for ¢wenty years. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 





No secret about it. 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco has 900 teachers and 36,000 


pupils. 

Badd has appointed the following 
trustees of the state normal school at San José : 
F. Angello of Palo Alto, Mre. Eulala Wilson of 
Oakland, R. E. Wiihoit of Stockton, M. Dinkel- 
spiel of Suisun, Henry French of San José. 


A “Honor Memorial Service’’ to W. M. Fries- 


ner, late superintendent of schools at Los Angeles, 
was held January 24, (1885-93). Appropriate 
exercises were held in all the schools during the 
afternoon, and in the evening a general me- 
morial service in Music Hall. Tributes from 
his associates, friends, and admirers, from far and 
near, were read, also selections from hie reports 
and other writings. The committee consists of L. 
D. Brown, A. E, Baker, and Mrs. M. J. Trick. 
Superintendent P. W. Search were specially active 
in the movement. 


IOWA. 


The Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
will cemvene at Fairfield, February 14, 15, and 16. 
The substance of the programme is given : — 


Friday morning. Paper: —‘ City Supervision,” 
President H. H. Seerley, state normal school; ‘* Duty 
of the Board of Directors,” Hon. J. 8. McKemey, 
Fairfield; * Duty of the Superintendent,” Superin- 
tendent UG. H. Mullin Washington; ** Duty of the 
Principal,’ Principal William Hummel), Burlington. 
Discussion: —* Should public exercises in connec- 
tion with high school commencements be abolished?” 
affirmative, Superintendent Louis Begeman, Cory- 
don; negative, Superintendent J. F. Riggs, Mt. 
Pleasant. ‘Incentives to Good Work,” superin- 
tenaent 8. J. Finley, Knoxville. Paper: —‘* Normal 
Instruction: What is Practicable ? How can we 
obtain it for our teachers ?” Superintendent O. W 
Weyer, Keokuk; Discussion, Anna L. Zerby, Bur- 
lington. 

Friday afternoon, ‘The Model Schoolhouse: 
For the vity,” 8. K. McElroy, Ottumwa; “ For the 
Country,” J. A. Ireiand, Brookville. ** The Director 
and the School,” ©. Springer, Libertyville; ** The 
Supply of Good Teachers: Where Suall We Get 
Them?” W. H. Gray, Columbus Junetion, I P. 
Van Vise, Mt. Pleasant; * How shali we select the 
teachers ?” Hon. J, B. Harsh, Creston. 

*The Uountry Schools: In What are they |Defi- 
cient ?”’ Professor G. G. Sampson, Agency; “ lo 
What do they Excel?” Superintendent #. 8. Robin- 
son, Brooklyn. ‘Tne Supply of Leachers for the 
schools of the Rural Districts,” County Superintend- 
ent Florabel Patterson, Mabaska county; OUunty 
ye arr Joseph Parks, Wapello county. 
* Educational Moura, in the Qountry’’ UCounty 
Superintendent P. H. Bradley, Appanovse county; 
County Superintendent Lizzie Hughes Louisa —T 

* The Child's First Year in School,” Professor L. 
T. Hill, Springdale; Mrs. A. L. Shattuck, What 
Cheer. ** Wnat ought to be accomplished during the 
first four years of school? —In Reading and Lan- 
guage,”’ Professor T. Anderson, K don; * In Num- 
bers,” Principal,Della Caldwell, Ottumwa. ‘In the 
absence of any special wees how may the teacher 
of young children fit herseif for her work?” Anna 
White Fairfieid; Mary E. Hawkins, Mt. Pieasant. 

“‘ Todividual instruction, is it practicable in the 
graded school ?’’ Saperintendent U P. Kogers, Mar- 
shalitown; Superintendent K. H, Griffia, Sigourney. 
“Bcience Below the High &chooi-- Kecommenda- 
tions from the Committee of Ten,’’ Professor A. H. 
Conrad, Parsons College; Professor W. H. Mahafiie, 
Towa Wesieyan University. ‘* What to Teach io 
Geography,” Professor W. T. Dick, Bonaparte. 
* How much algebra should the high school gradu- 
ate know ? How many months of study is required 
for this ?”’ Principal O. W. Cruikshank, Ft. Madison; 
* Should +. be taught in the grammar school?” 
Professor k. A. Harkness, Parsous College; * lo 
+ school?” Professor B. W. Hoadley, 

0D. 

A moons for men.—** What can and should 
school men do to guard against impurity on the part 
of the scholars ?”’ 

Friday evening. Lecture, Professor Willlam Haw- 
+ Smith, Peoria, Iitinois. 

aturday morning. Paper: —*' English in the 
Public Schools,” S*perintendent A. W. Stuart, Ot- 
tumwa; ‘“‘ Nature and Amount of Work in the Pri- 
mary grades,” Principal H. E. Downer, Davenport; 
* Language lessons in the grammar school: When 
shall a book on techaical grammar be introduced? ” 
Superintendent A. M. M. Dornon. Morni:.g Suan; 
* English in the Rural Sshools,’’ County Superin- 
tendent A. B. Goss, Van Buren county; * English in 
the High School. What? How? How much time 
should given toit? ” Principal Effie Fraser, Ot 
tumwa; Principal Kmma Henderson, Knoxville. 
Discnssion — Should the high school prepare for col- 
lege ?”’ affirmative, Superintendent G. W. Bryan, 
Montezuma; negative, Professor Gus Waiters, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Seturday Afternoon. Address, Hon. 8. M, Clark, 


|Keokuk. “Child Study—Kar- and Eye-Minded- 

ness,” O. M. Harvey, Burlington; ‘‘ Tests of Sight 

and Hearing. to Determine Defects in these Senses.” 

Superintendent F. M. Witter, Muscatine; ‘* Deter- 

mination of Age. Weight, and Height, in the Re- 

spective grades,” Professor G. T. W. Patrick, State 
piversity. 


KENTUCKY. 


In the manufacturers’ exposition in Lexington 
there was an excellent and instructive exhibit of 
the schools of the city. For artistic skill and 

ainstaking care, I have seen nothing at the 

orld’s Fair to surpass this very complete ex- 
hibit. It was a serious misfortune to Kentucky 
that the Lt xington people did not make a similar 
effort for the Chicago fair. Lexington presents 
several anomalies: she has fine kindergartens, but 
no fully developed high school; pays her princi- 
pale $1,200, and her superintendent $1,000, buat 
then he gives some of his time to his law practice. 

An effort is being made to return to the dele- 
gate plan for the state association ; to invite the 
county association and the cities and towns to send 
deJegates, and pay the traveling expenses of the 
same. 


NEW JERSEY, 


Mr. John Gifford of the geological survey of 
New Jersey gave an illustrated lecture upon 
tropical trees and their products, at the New York 
Teachers’ College, January 26. It was free and 
the teachers uf New Jersey were invited. 

Harvard and Princeton are to have a joint de- 
bate at Princeton, March 22, upon the question, 
‘* Resolved, that, if possible, a reasonable property 
qualification for the exerciee of municipal franchise 
in the United States would be desirable.’’ Prince- 
ton has the affirmative. 


NEW YORK 


The New York Sate Art Teachers’ Association 
will hold its fourth semi-annual meeting in Brook- 
lyn, February 22-23. The substance of the pro- 
grav me is given :— 

Friday. Address by Professor Walter 8. Good- 
nough, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘* The value of clay model- 
ing in elementary art education: Should it be a 
feature in all grades of public schools and in manual 
training schools ?” Professor William A. Mason, 
Philadeiphia, Pa ; Discussion opened by Miss Amy 
C. Redgall, Brookiyn, N. ¥.; ** What practical value 
has the study of the social history of nations, as re- 
corded in its architecture and its art. as compared 
with the study of its political history ?’’ Professor 
Wiiliam H. Goodyear, New York. 

Saturday ‘“ How can the wsthetic idea be devel- 
oped ip furm ee and drawing and in manual train- 
ing?” Victor I. Shinn, Brooklyn, and Miss Elizabeth 
A. Herrick, New York; *‘ Technical Skill in Art: Its 
Need from the Primary Grade Up; How May it be 
Secured?” Mrs. Hannah Johnson Uarter, Boston, 
Mass.;*' The Teaching and Fractice of Design,”’ 
Kobert Hunter, Pratt Institute. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The North Carolina Teacher says: ‘' Professor 
C. F. Meeerve, president of Shaw University and 
Estey Seminary at Raleigh, has at once won to his 
hearty support all the people of the capital city by 
his exceedingly courteous and gentlemanly bearing, 
and his eminent intellectual and business qaalifica- 
tions for that responsible position. He has given 
new life and energy to the institution, and under 
his careful and most ¢fficient management it is 
destined to attain even greater success than ander 
the very excellent administration of his predeces- 
sor, the lamented Dr. Tupper.’’ 





OHIO. 


The annual meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association will be held in C eveland, 
February 9. The substance of the programme is 
given : 

Papers: ‘' History and Civics in the Public 
Schoo!ls,”’ Superintendent L H. Jones, Cleveland; 
‘Replenishing Strength’’ Anna Thomas, Youngs- 
town; *“ The Discovery of the Child,” Professor Ar- 
thur 0. Pierson, Hiram, 

Ten-minute answers to questions about school 
rhetoricals: ‘Of What Valne are They ?” Harriet 


to Be ?”’ Superintendent R. Kinnison. Wellington; 
** How Should They Be Conducted ?"’ Sunerintendent 
A. D. Beechy, Norwalk; ‘How Many Times Ought 
Sach Pupil to Perform During the Year ?” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for February has for its frontis- 
piece ‘‘The Supper of Beavcaire,’’ and the lead- 
ing feature is the ‘‘ Li‘e of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ 
continued since November nomber by William M. 


Sloane. The illustrations include rare portraits, 
paintings, and special drawings made by Castaigue 
and Pope. The first detailed account that hae yet 
been given of the murder of Emin Pasha is con- 
tributed by Mr. R Dorsey Mohan, United States 
agent in the Congo Free S:ates. The story of the 
tragedy is told in graphic langu*ge. Mr. Victor 
Louis Mason, confidential attaché of the board of 
ordinance and fortification, writes an authoritative 
account of ‘‘ The Weapons of the Uaited States 
Army,’’ with many illustrations. Mrs. Annie 
Fielde gives a dignified and loving revelation of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ private life. The 
paper includes about a dozen original letters of 
Dr. Holmes. The genial humor of the Autocrat 
pervades all of the letters. Marion Crawford’s 
novel, ‘‘ Casa Braccio,’’ reaches a strong climax 
and has more oi dramatic intensity than anything 
Mr. Crawford has attempted previously. In Mrs. 
Barton Harrison’s novelette. ‘‘An Errant Woo- 
ing,’’ the scene changes to picturesqae Tangier. 
Noah Brooks continues hie anecdotal recollections 
of Lincoln. Sir Edwin Arnold is represented by a 
dramatic poem, ‘‘ The Passing of Muhammad,’’ 
describing the death of the Prophet of Arabia. 
A stirring Montenegrin war ballad, ‘‘ Luka Poail- 
apov,’’ is versified by Robert Underwood John- 
son from the Servian of Zmai, and is illust: ated by 
R. Caton Woodville. A timely symposium on the 
forestry question, with contribations by thirteen 
eminent advocates of forestry preservation, en- 
dorses Profeseor Sargent’s plan of giving the 
care of forest preserves to the war department. 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis gives a study of the 





condition of women ‘* Ia the Gray Cabins of New| & 


Eogland,’’ and Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer writes 
of ** People in New York.’’ In ‘‘ Topics of the 
Time,’’ in addition to the forestry editorial, are ar- 
ticles onthe common sense of the merit system, 
on the proposed plans of currency reform, and on 
‘*Social Parity.’ There are Open Letters on 
‘* Young Men and the Preaching they Want,’’ and 
‘* An Immigration Restriction League.’’ The de- 
partment *‘ In Lighter Vein’’ contains four valen- 
tines. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— Harper’s Magazine for February has the fol- 
lowing special features: ‘‘ New York Co!onial 
Privateers,’’ with four illustrations by Howard 
Pyle, by Thomas A. Janvier; ‘‘ French Fight- 


ers in Africa, ’’ with eleven illustrations by Fred- 
eric Remington, by Poultney Bigelow; ‘*' Down 
the West Coast,’’ with ten illustrations by W. 
A. Rogers, by Charles F. Lummis; *‘ Music in 
America,’’ with portrait of the author, by Antonin 
Dvordik; ‘‘Oadeypore, the City of the Sunrise,’ 
with eighteen illustrations by the author, by Ed- 
win Lord Weeks; ‘* What is Gambling ?’’ by 
Jobn Bigelow. Mrs. Elizabeth Kobine Pennell 
contributes a paper on *‘Art in Glasgow,’’ with 
seven reproductions of characteristic paintings ; and 
Mr. Sen Katayama describes the amusements and 
recreations of a Japanese country gentleman, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ The H’yakusho’s Sommer 
Pleasures.’’ Besides chapters of ‘* Hearte Insur- 
gent,’’ by Thomas Hardy, and of “‘ The Princess 
Aline,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, the number 
contains four short stories: *‘ John Sanders, La- 
borer,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; ‘*The Merry 
Maid of Arcady,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison; *‘ A 
Domestic Interior,’ by Grace King; and ‘* Love 
in the Big Barracks,’’ a tale in the series of ‘* Peo- 
ple We Pass,’’ by Julian Raiph. Charles Dadley 
Warner, in the Ejditor’s Study discusses ‘‘ The 
Yellows in Literature,’’ and the Editor’s Drawer 
is introduced with a short story by Brander Mat- 
thews, called “Sixteen Years Without a Birth- 
day.”’ The Monthly Record of Current Events 
and Literary Notes follow, by Lawrence Hutton. 
Price, $4 00 a year; single copy, 35 cente. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The New England Magazine for February 
opens to the charming frontispiece entitled ‘‘ Ice 
Harvesting.’’ This number contains a gieat va- 
riety of intensely interestiog articles, including 


poems and many illustrated papers, among which, 
of interest to every student, are articles on the 
** Lowell [natitate,’’ ‘‘The Ree and Decline of 
the New Eogland Lycenms,’’ ‘‘ The Harvard Di- 
vinity School,’’ etc. The iilastrations in this vol- 
ume aie worthy of special commendation, and the 
portraits of the faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School are worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to this admirable magazine. The increasing pop- 
ularity of the New ngland Magazine reflects 
credit upon its editor, Edwin D Mead, and its 
publisher, Warren F. Kellogg; and all interested 
ia New England history and literatare are under 
obligations to them for the great work they are 
doing. Proce, $300 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Boston: 5 Park square. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for Febraary has many 
articles of special interest and value to educators. 
**The Sabtle Art of Speech-Readiog,” by Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell’’; ‘‘New Figures in 
Literature and Art.—I,’’ by Dsniel Chester 
French — Royal Cortisson ; ard ‘* Phisical 
Training in the Pablic School.,’’ by M V. O'Shea, 
are all directly usefulto the teacher. ‘' A Voyage 
in the Dark,’”’ by Mr. Rowland E. Robinson, is a 





L. Keeler. Cleveland; “In What Grades Ought They | 


good companion paper to Mrs. Bell’s. Another 
group of articles ie *‘ A Study of the Mob,’’ by a 
Rassian, in which the data are taken from Rassian 
life; and ** Russia as a Civilizing Force in Asia,’’ 
which°presents the other side of the shield, Miss 


+ BEGINNING EARLY 
)” is half the battle. Don’t wait 

for your cough to run into Con- 
Csumption. ‘There’s always dan- 
6) ger of it. The germs or seeds of 

this disease are all around you. 
All that they want is an inact- 
ive liver and the scrofulous 
condition that follows it, to de- 
velop them. 

You need Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, now, to 
thoroughly purify your blood, 
build up sound, firm, honest 
flesh, and make every weak spot 
strong. It’s a certain remedy for the earlier 
stages of Consumption. 


€ 
€ 
y 







Campbell, Ohio. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—Two of our 
best doctors pronounced my case consump- 
tion. I spent nearly $300, and was no better, 
I concluded to ie! the *‘Golden Medical Dis. 
covery.” I bought eight bottles, and I can 
now say with truth that I feel just as well to- 
day as I did at twenty-five, and can do just as 
good a day's work on the farm, although I had 
not done any work for several years. I give 
you all the thanks. 

Truly, your friend, 


G7 iMawas Datong, 


Jewett, Mrs. Wiggio, and a Virginian writer, 
Migs Ewell, contribute short stories. Miss Thomas 
gives one of her pleasant mélanges of prose and 
verse. Mrs. Fields rehearses sympathetically the 
career of Celia Thaxter; Mr. Roosevelt writes 
with authority on ‘‘ The Present Status of Civil 
Service Reform.’’ Among the reviews is one 
which criticises the three prominent English pov- 
elists, George Meredith, Hall Caine, and Do 
Manrier. The poetry includes one piece which ig 
likely to be remembered. Price, $400 a year; 
-— copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, M fiin, 
0. 





— The Arena for February has many interest. 
ing papers, among which may be noted ‘‘ Penclogy 
in Earope and America,’’ by Rev. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, D.D., who has devoted years of study to the 


question of prison metiods and reform. Henry 
Wood, the author cf ‘' Ideal Suggestion,’’ con- 
tributes the firat paper in a series on *‘ The Dsnan- 
ics of Mind.’’ Congressman William J. Bryan 
of Nebraska writes a trenchant criticism of ‘' Pres. 
ident Cleveland's Currency Pian.’’ Mr. Bryan 
represents the views of his constituente and advyo- 
cates the bimetallist platform — the money of the 
Constitution, gold, silver, and paper. Willis J 
Abbot of the Chicago Times writes a description 
of ‘‘The Populist Campaign in Chicago.” The 
Countess of Aberdeen contributes a paper on “ The 
Coming Triennial Meeting of the Council of 
Women of the United States at Washington.” 
There is ‘‘ An Open Letter to Senator John Sher: 
man,’’ by George W. Pepperell. The question of 
‘* Woman Soffrsge in the South”’ is discussed pro 
and con by leading liberal and conservative South- 
ero women. J. Beliangae considers ‘* Sexual Pa: 
rity and the Double Standard.’’ ©. S. Thomas 
writes on ‘‘ Bimetallism and Legislation.’’ Will 
Allen Dromgoole has a atory called *' Aunt Ange- 
line’s Triamph.’’ The editor contributes two pa: 
pers — one on ‘‘ The Italy of the Century of Sir 
Thomas More,’’ and another on the widely diver- 
gent theme of ‘‘Socis! Conditions as Factors in 
Immorality.’’ The Union Symposium for the 
month is on gambling, and it deals with every 
form of it and contains a most valuable bibliog- 
raphy. The Books of the Day wind up a very 
interesting number. Price, $500 a year; single 
copy 50 cents. Boston: The Arena Company. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Cassell's Family Magazine for February; terms, 

$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Com: 


pany. 

The Writer for January; terms, $1.00 a year, 
Boston; 282 Washington street. 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.(0 
ayear. Meadville, Pa,: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for February; terms, $! 00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

he Forum for February; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The Overland Monthly for February; terms, $3 00 
ayear. San Francisco, Cal.: Overland Monthly Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The Kclectic for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. BR Pelton. 

Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: 239 5tn avenue. 

New England Magazine for February; 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Warrer F, Kellogg 

St Nicholas for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Atlantic Monthly tor February; terms, $4.00 4 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

American Magazine of Civics for February ; terms. 
$300ayear. New York: Andrew J. Palm. 

Popular Science Monthly for February; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


C REAM BA LM CATAR Rh 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. COLD 'N HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreesb!? 
Price 50 cents, at Druggirts; by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New Yor 


New 


terms, 
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Some Recent Publications. 








Title. 

The Religions of the World - - - e 
Land-Marks of Church History - : - 
From My Corner - - . - - 
Milton’s Prosody - - - - - é 
Harvard College =. - - - - 
The Making of England - - - - je 
The Aims of Literary Study - - - 
The Rolstons - - - ° e A 
The Origin«f Language’ - - - - 
Syliabus of Piane and Solid Geometry - - 
The Lives of Cornelius Nepos - - - 
The True Science of Living - 
Pearls and Pebbles - - . - - 
Select Poems 7 - - - ° is 
Adventures of George Angustus Sala - - 
The Christian Helper - - - ° ‘ 
State Education for the People - - - 
Reading French Grammar - - - - 
Series of Modern Fren h Authors . - 
Westlake’s English Literature . - 








Author. Publisher. Price. 
Grant. A.D. H. Randalph & Co., N.Y. $030 
Cowan. “ ih “e “ 30 
Perkens. “ “ “ os 30 
Bridges. Macmillan & Co, N.Y. 40 
Birkbeck. ss os . 2 25 
Hinds. Ty “ Lid 90 
Corson. ” oa $ 75 
Crawford. ” os id 2 
Noire. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago: 15 
— Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston. 

2g. ‘ iT) te. . 
Dewey. The Henry Bill Pub. Co., Norwich, Ct. 
Traiill. Walter Briggs, Toronto. 

Farnier. Charies Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1 00 
Sala. Lt) Li it) iT) 5 00 
Berger. Advanced Journal Press, N. Y. 
C. W. Bardeen Syracuse, N.Y. 1 25 
Magill. Christopher Sower & Co., Phila. 
. “ ray ry 
Westlake. - $6 - - 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





THE contracts for the furnishing of the Hamp- 
ton Academy of Hampton, N. H., and of the new 
schoolhouse at Saco, Maine, have been awarded to 
the Chandler Adjastable Chair & Desk Company, 
of which J. H Butler is treasurer. 


IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
S84ve Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ral Depot. 

600 Handeomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages. and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— No woman is such a slouch at mathematics 
that she can’t tell in half a minute how much her 
husband would save in the course of a year if he 
shaved himself.— Atchison Globe. 


IMPORTANT FACTS, 


If you have dull and heavy pain across forehead 
and about the eyes; if tha, nostrils are frequently 
stopped up and forilowed by a disagreeable dis. 
charge; if soreness in the nose and bleeding from 
the nostrils is often experienced; if you are very 
sensitive to cold in the head, accompanied with head- 
ache; then you may be eure you have catarrh; 
and shouid (immediately) resort to Ely’s Cream 
— for a cure. The remedy will give instant 
relief. 


— When women vote —‘‘ Are you going to vote 
the straight ticket, dear ?”’ 

‘*The straight ticket! Do you mean to say 
that any of them are cut on the bias ?’’ — Indian- 
apolis Journal, 





Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for Ss oe 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
or Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
vents s bottle. [w 


— The Inquiring Boy — ‘‘ How long a time is a 
j ffy, father ?”’ 

The Perspicacious Parent —“It depends on 
whose jiffy it is, my eon. When a woman ie drese- 
ing, and says she’!l be ready io a jiffy, it means 
from fifteen minutes to two hours. A man’s jiffy 
is from one to five miautes.’",— New York Press. 








Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest e. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology. Ha: 

and Boston Universities, Law and Medical ools, etc. 


Catal forwarded. Eleventh year bogie Sept. 24. 
w a TAYLOR, DEMERIT E, & HAGAR. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBNAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w re} BARTLETT, Principal. 


























grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


w 
Qrars NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. Eorpen. AM. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Ph D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w a 


. & Gresnovan. Principal 
Shorthand 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies ; hand the samples to yous 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


INGHAM, Mass. 

















BY MATL... Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Corning, N. ¥ 











3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








WASHINGTON ano Linco. 


There is no better way of teaching the children in our public scho_ls the principles of patriot- 


00 and we have a great deal of confidence in 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MORE USE of the telegraph proves more and more its utility. On January 16, Superintendent Dolph 
of Port Jervis, N Y., wrote to us for a man in a senior grammar school There were an 
unusua! number of specifications and we began to look at our cards with some ree But we soon 
found an exac! fit: a man now teaching, but under a contract which permitted him to resign cn short 
notice. We telegraphed to him, got answer that he would accept, telegraphed to Superintendent Dolph 
that we had just the mav for him, and that par- OF TH 22 received this reply from Mr. Dolph: “I 
ticulars would follow by mail, and on January have writtep Mr. ——, asking him to come so 
as to commence work February 11. Your selections have never failed to come up to expectations, 
our judgment concerning teachers.”” We have sent to Port 
Jervis during the past ten years three principals of the high school anda three assistants, TELEGR APH 
so that Mr. Dolph does not speak hastily. By thorough system and free use of the tele- 
graph places may be filled with certaioty, provided the Agency has the confidence of schvolboards, and 
the patronage of the best teachers. Without these no Agency can succeed, with or without the telegraph. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 














Established in 1884. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


Positions Fiiled, 3700. 

















211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
New circulars give full information. 








Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBEKT, Manager. 
MERICAN * ° TEACHERS’ AGENCY Skhoois ind Families 


FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calis fo: 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt : — You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others yu sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat 
isfied with for me, and fillthe pame blank, and J shail then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours, 

C. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
No charge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


and 
w 





should regtster at once, 
Address or call upon 





EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton PI. 808 12th St., 


70 Fifth Ave., | 28 Wabash Ave., 


82 Church 8t., | 120% So.S8pring 8t., 
New York, Chicago, Il. | 


Toronto, Oanada.| LosAngeles, Oal. | Washington, D. 0. 





Boston, 
4 d . | B 16th Year. 
Penn’a Educational Bureau, ve »sstncss in'ai tne 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We will be called upon 
(E) 205 No. 7th St., to fill from 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various grades, and need alarge num- 
Allentown, Pa. ber of com; etent teachers. Register now, aud get the benefit of the full season. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.’”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mogr., McPhee Flock, DENVER, COLO 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

















INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Wants more 
schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








ism than to keep constantly before them the pictures of such mea as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington 1s one of our national treasures. A reproduction of 
this porirait has been brought out by A. W. Elson & Co., which has gained the praise of the most 
impo. tant critics and educators in the country. An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln has been produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public School Edition. 
They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper; size, 24 x 38 inches. Price, $5 00, 
by express, prepaid. 

Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” presented every Public School of Boston 
with a|Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. The ‘Sons of the Revolution” are preparing 
to present every Public School of New York city with the same. Other large and small cities, 
besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing for the same event. 

On receipt of 25 cents, we will send to any one wishing to inaugurate a celebration in 
his school, a bvok containing “ Exercises fur Washington’s Birthday,” and 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which the school children can easily raise the money for purchasing a Portrait. 


The District School Edition. 

In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may pos- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22x 28 inches ; price, 
$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 
which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers: 


should (w 237 Vine 


conan saaung mature (42 C, B. RUGGLES & CO, Png tne 


Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 





Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnish 

B. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 Firrs Avaunus (corner of Twentieth St. 

wWRew VORR cIiryv 





EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hrram OrnOvTT. Manager. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar” and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National ucational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager. 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. {xt° vents. we. tne Vean: 











JOSEPH 


Gold Medal, 





No. 1. For one new annual subscription to; No. 8. One new subscription to the Journal | 
the Journal of Education (price $2.50) we will send | of Education, and 50 cents additional, will also 
a portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District | secure both portraits. 
School Edition) absolutely free. | No 4. For $1 50 we will send to any address 
_No, 2. Two new annual subscriptions to the | the Pournal of Education for five months and your 
aaa of Education will secure both portraits | choice of one of these portraits. 

ree, 

Please note that the above offers apply only to the District School Edition. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Paris 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. 


Conduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


Exposition, 1889, 


F 





ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


F In one hour you can learn to 

accompany on the Piano or Organ 
me by using Clark’s Lightoing Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 


away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00. 
but if you will talk it up and sbow it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 16 cents 
for mailiog. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address Musical Guide Publishing VUo., 
Mention this_ paper. 6 





Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’8 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
Chey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. B. Bureau of Education, 
w tt 3 Bomerset St., Boston, 








JTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLI.—No. 6. 








Teachers Praise It. 





ew 
Graded. 
Speller 


By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, 


Principal of South School, Hartford, Conn. 





12mo, cloth, 154 pp. For introduction, price 25 cents. 





Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 




















Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Sees foe ape pep eee eee 
ru 
y  TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. i 
ry E offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 
My and successful educators in every department of school work. 
U No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
4 cational methods should fail to A#ow our publications. 

Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





BOSTON. 








THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 





If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 


Rand- McNally series. 
We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 


examine these very latest Geographies. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 


4 
ye FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 





History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color |- 


as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 
Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 

application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Sty Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EHmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Has a thorough and temati ae, ee (ory 

sys ic course of study, including a complete system of P’ 

Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy Mt expe ; 
practical work in every d t. Chartered by the State. 

Term Address for pene Catal 


C 
ee Winter opens Jan iat. ie 
NRY L. SOUTHWICK, Bec’y, 
Corner Tremont and ‘Berkeley Streets, Boston, Base. 











on. Scientific and 


store all French and German 


sical Training and 


Publishers. - 
~FOREICN BOOKS. 


““Peachers have the advantage of finding in our 


rammars and Read 
by whomsoever published. _ 
OrMich stock of Imporvea and Ainerican Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T.H. Castor & —_ sueeeney * 
port i Asellers ; 
mi be ab Heherts ae Loren Lee 4 American 
a ttachelte f bo ad Lavy branch) publications. 
Bae 8 school =t., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


1494 Tremont St., Boston. wiecls 

The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. WM. Kh. 

Juwnioe, E. qr | A én S. Baa &.00.. ' 
& Ore. ndon), GIN 

Sea Jnana of Foreign ‘and Amer. 


, Sic... 

oa Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 

Subscriptions to yey Reguiar importations 
centres. 

“— re ; G. A- KOEHLER & CO. 


A Talk to Teachers. 


Why do yon Keep in your possession so | 
hiany Text Books for which you have no 
present use, and; probably, no future use? 
You know,—or if you don’t, we beg now to.inform 
you,—that we will gladly take them from you op 
equitable terms tm exchange for anything you may 
need In the line of | 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR TEXT - BOOKS. | 


Kindly Note a Few of our Specialties 
Brown’s Commoa School Examiner, 0.5 


Kirkiand’s Composition Subjects, . - o 
Holmes’ Drawing Hooks, 3 Numbers, « 150 
(perfectly graded.) | 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
School Books and School Supplies, 


253 and 255 State St., 
CHICAGO. 

















| 
6-m Bt 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & C0., 


43, 45, and 47 Rast tenth St., New York, 
—— PT —— 

BEED & KELLOGH’S Complete Course in Language. 

MERRILI’S System of Penmanship, 

00. 8 » Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. Ww 


Somerset Be. Boston, 161 Wotas Ae Obleago, 
Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 650 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, autbor of *‘ Popular Readings in 
Science.”’ With numerous illustrations. 18mo0, 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 83 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SEoRTHEAN DD 
TAUGHT IN THE 
POBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ' Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic [nstructor.’’ Used exclusively 
n above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 83 Union Square, N Y. 


Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 








Sent postpaid on re- 





For TEACHERS 


and SCHOOLS. 


| FINE EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 


“ Richardseon’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte.” 


The New Edition. Just Published. Revised, enl -rgeq 
embodying the latest ideas in teaching, meiudiny |); 
Mason’s celebrated system of Touch and Techies 
500,000 of the old edition sold. Price, American o; 
Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


**Johnson’s New Method of Harmony,” 
Boards, $1.00. 
‘*Richter’s Manual of Harmony.”’ 
Cloth, $2.00. 


“Johnson's New Method of Thorough Bass.” 
Boards, 81.00. 


“RICH TER’S TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


Cloth, $2 00. 


‘sRichter’s Treatise on Fugue.”’ 
Cloth, 82.00. 
PETERS’ BURROWES’ PIANO PRIMER ” 


Invaluable to t achers in conjunction with ary method 
of tostruction. Ineluding the “ Lettera”’ of Czerny 
Boards, 40 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents. 

**Lobe’s Catechism of Music.’’ 

A splendid edition of this famous book. Paper, 40 

cents; Boards, 50 cents 
* KINKEL’S COPY BOOK.” 


A simple course of elementary stady with blank mosic 
pages for the use of the young Copyist. 75 cents. 











Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send 


Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & Co., N. Y. 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 
Sample set to any teachér mentioning 7 meme 
this adv’t and inclosing 75 cents. 
W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Publisher of 59 Fifth Ave., 
Jackson’s System of a 
Vertical Writing. N, W. City. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 

Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


LATIN TALK. 
By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
—* How I wish I bad had such a bork when a boy.” 
PRES’T ANGELL Fiftu Cents, postpaid 
3 6t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


eow 








6ow 














[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please sexrd for catalogue and price list. 


1 H up to date 

and Recitations /? oi 

Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
. GARRETT & 00., Philadeiphia. (st, 1965) 

W nt General Agents to control agents at home. 

a for '‘ Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof, 

Jameson Needea by every teache-, pupil, and fam 


ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
wi PURITAN PUR. CO., Boston. Mass. 








Correspondence solicited, 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, lL 





AND 


Amherst 


Will be held at AmueRsT COLLEGE, A 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian 
Spanish, English Literature, Latin, Ancient and 
Modern Greek, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Math- 
ematics, Drawing, Painting, Physical Training, and 
Library Economy. 


The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 


Sauveur College of Languages 


THE 


Summer Schoo! 


MHERST, MAss., July 1 to August 9, 1895 


For programme address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 0: ! 
St., Jamaica Plain, Mass , or Prof. W. L. MONTAGU! 
Pec Mass, 


ey 


“. B—Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants ¢'reu- 
lars_of his educational works. on! 


—— 





3UST PUBLISHED: 


by Exercises affording the drill necess 
these cautions, 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


By James F. Wi xis. 





~ Phas vy Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
orthapd Leachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. 
at the beginning of each System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators “in use in man 


(Manes Normal Shorthand School, 
8h 


month. 


New classes 


become skillful and interested,— ready 
Paper: price, 25 cents, 





schools. laries food. Correspondence solicited. Circular on application. dress 
OHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite P outh’s Uompanies) wi pr asta 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplement 


By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. 


This book has already m i 
) et with a very large sale. 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. vit, 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A concise and comprehensive arrang® 


ary to acquire facility and skill in apt ying 
aper 


Grammatical Analysis 
It is inva 


; Use it, and pupils w!!! 
in oral work, neat and rapid in diag 


for” 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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